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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


T is too often the fate of the 
if works of some good old divines, 
who once were emment for learning, 
piety, and usefulness, to be consign- 
ed to obscurity and dust on a book- 
seller’s shelf, till produced for sale 
at the low price usually given for 
waste paper. 

This was really the case with an 
ancient folio purch: ased by me a few 
years since, and still in my posses- 
sion—viz. The Works of the Rev 
Samuel Hieron, who died vicar of 
Modbury, in Devon, at the be- 
ining ‘of the seventeenth century. 
Of the ‘life and writings of this able 
divine, a cor respondent, In your 
number for August, expresses a wish 
to be favoured with the particulars. 
Suchas the book before me furnishes, 
are much at his service; and [ 
am happy to communicate them 
through the channel of your valua- 
ble miscellany. It consists of two 
volumes, bound in one. ‘The first 
coutaims a great variety of sermons. 
(the only part of his works, it seems, 
published in his life time), with the 
following tracts—viz. “The Preach- 
ers Plea, ” « An Answer to a Popish 
Rhyme,” “ Meditations touching 
Death,” « The Doctrine of the Be- 
ginning of Christ,” « An Help unto 
De svotion, ” and five additional ser- 
mons. ‘The second volume contains 
a few sermons; and thirty lectures 
on the fifty-tirst Psalm, entitled, 

«Penance for. sin. Most of the 
sermons, agreeably to the taste of 
the age, are distin: vuished by quaint 
titles, 

‘The following account of the au- 
thor’s life is extracted verbatim trom 
Cirnisr. Opsrery. No. £2 


an Address to the Reader prefixed 
to the second volume, dated Zath 
March 1620, and signed “ Robert 
bill.” 

‘“ He was the son of a most wor- 
thy pastor, who, being much re- 
spected by that true servant of God, 
master Fox, was persuaded to leave 
teaching of children, in which art 
he Was one of the vorthies of his 
age, to take upon him the teaching 
of men: aud being placed at Ep 
ping, in the county of Essex, did 
for many years to; vether so Jabour 
in his calliny, that it pleased God 
by his imuinistry to add unto 
the church many that should be 
saved. I know not how many chil- 
dren he left behind bim. This one 
was instead of and above many. 
And as though that good E/hana/ 
would even from the cradle dedicate 
him to God, he called his name 
Samuel—that is, heard or appointed 


ot God;—and as if God himself 


would assign him for the sacrifice 
of his people, he appointed he 
should be named Hicroa—that is, 
one fit for this spiritual sacrifice. 
To the end he might prove a profit- 
able teacher, he was tirst educated 
by his learned father, and from him 
conveyed to the King’s school neat 
Windsor; from whence he was 
chosen to. King’s college in Cam- 
bridze; where he made such pro- 
gress in few years, that at his first 
shewing of himself im thot college, 
he preached with snch approbation 
and applause, iuat to ine, who heard 
him often im his young years, he 
seemed rather a bachelor in divi- 
nity, than a bachelor of arts, and 
rather a divine of forty, than four- 
and-twenty years age Yea, he 
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Was so much admired, that he be- 
came of such note whilst he staid 
in Loudon, that many congrega- 
tions, vea, and the ins of court, 


greatly desired to enjoy his minis- 


try. Bat bx me by that most. learn- 
ed and worthy provost, sir Tle Mury 
Savile, called to oa charge in the 


att ot Etoncolle 


ta 


12. he, following that 
l, did so demean himself in’ that 
place till be died, that not only the 
people of Modbury in Devon, but 
many other places of that county 
and country, were much comforted 
by his pains in preaching. He 
reverenced of the 
the rich, 
ones, and respected of all, 

Of the ave of this excellent man 
at the time of [ find 
nothing recorded. No mention ts 
made ef the year when he 
The event, however, must 
curred prior to 1020, t 


Was 
poor, 


countenanced of the 


%» 


great 


his deces int, 


died, 
have oc- 
that being the 
date ot his posthumous works, But 
ot the manner of his death there 
EXists am inieresting narrative, seut 
by his physician to a friend, and 
annexed to the Rrst volume of his 
works; whereof 1 beg leave to sub- 
joiba Copy 


«« Sir, 

[doubt not but ere this time 
you have heard of Mr. Hieron’s 
ce parture, 1 was with him most 
part of his sickness, which was one 
wiiole month. He bad the stone; 
but ced oF a Cart tals rid, a disease 
i Orific? ) Ventriculi. 


He lay most 
part of bat 5 sickness exceeding silent 5 

oftentimes not when * 
was asked a question; «and some- 


times weeping bitte rly, Upon this 


answerlng 


eccasion, a faithful mmaitppiste tender 
ny UllOo hin SOTHE word , of coufort, 
his answer wa » © There was a 

reat sn) betwixt him and that 
happiness hie ae } looked afier, ih 
that he had been b Parti ary tidee of 
We OW) estate, 1) rac thong he 
bette; of bimself t un tice de erved,’ 
And at that tine he would not be 
urged Lo pe AK UY ILOKe Put the 
“Dhur { \ night tej ent sal hath 
yu wich he died, } beoan to be 


Account of the Rex 


adinired of 


. S. Heron. [ ( cr. 


somewhat liberal in his speeeh, ex- 
pressing: great peace and inward 
consolation. I asked him how he 
did. He answered me, £ A very 
weak man.’ By how much weaker 
you are in body,’ said I, ‘ by so 
much the more you must labour to 
he strong in the spirit, as [ presume 
you do.” © T thank God,’ said he, 
‘| have laboured, and do labour ; 
and [ find my labour is not in vain. 
l have many things to speak that 
way, but now I want a tongue to 
utter them: yet something I must 
speak. | would not have it thought,’ 
saith he, ‘ that my death is hope- 
less; ie though I have lain all this 
while silent, as you have seen, yet 
my thoughts have been taken up 
with matters of great consequence ; 
and now, | thank my God, my soul 
is full of comtort. IL do verily be 
lieve | shall see the light of the 
Lord in the land of the living. But 
what am J, or what is my father’s 
house, that God should deal so gra- 
ciously with my soul? — Te hath 
called me unto the state of grace; 
fitted me in my education for ihe 
ministry of his word; brought me, 
in hts appointed time, to the prac- 
tice thereof; given me some repu- 
tation i its "and blessed my labours 
in some measure unto his people, 
He hath not dealt thus with every 
one; 0, not of his own chosen. | 
spe “ak not boastingly, but comfort- 
ably; not to extol myself, but to 
magnify the goodness of my God, 
I know whom I have professed, 
whom I have preached, whom | 
have belicved; and now I see hea- 
yen open, and ready to receive me, 
seine treed from all care, except 
for my people after me, L wish, if 
God were so pleased, that nothing 
Ihave taught them ‘might be the 
savour of death unto death to any 
of theun. } Sut iy OW} Sin hath 
been the cause that IT have seen no 
fruit of my ba thes 
couverslon; yet, itm iy be, another 
Way COLE after me (as ttre: apostle 
gait of himself) and: reap that } 
have sown.  - coutess, that im pub- 


lic | have fall ip 
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reproot, 1 admonition, in istras 
tion; but im private my backward- 
ness, my bashfuluess, my dastardl- 
ness, hath been intolerable; and | 
may truly say, that it any thing 
lies as a burden upon my conse 
ence, this is it. But, | pral @ my 
God, | know upor whose shoulders 
to cast it, with the rest of mv trans- 
gressions, — Many things more he 
spake very comfortably at that time, 
which for brevities sake I Oinit, 


ee Pig 


Not to trespass any longer upon 
your patience, Sir, J have only to 
observe in general, re specting the 
works of the divine in question, 
that balf-a-crowu procured me what 
[ would not part with for fifty times 
that sum; as the author (unlike too 
many of the present day) therein 
inculcates, with 


judich JUS Zeal, the 


grand and disting uishing truths ot 


the Gospel, and at the same tune 
Insists upen aad powertully Vy €n- 
forces, as the genuine and necessary 
result of a i reception of the 
same, a boly life and conversation, 


‘“* He was a burning and @ shining 
ight,” J am, &e. 


CLERICUS BRISTOLIENSIS 


a - 


For the Christian Obserrer. 


THE dpomneemoneumaiad OF THE APO- 
STLES—WHAT THEY WERE NOT. 


Justin Martyr, in his frst Apology, 
aud in his Dialo: gue with Try pho, 
part the second, mentions the A.* 
ofthe apostles sixteen times—vyiz. 
thrice mi his Apolegy, and thirteen 
tines in his Dialogue. And cnee 
out of the abore number ke meu- 
tions them as the A. ef the aposties 
and their tollowers(a). Jo the sam 
‘Ap log j y he told the emperor 


vr 
r 


they Were called evan re ; ; 
Vie also told him, that those A. 


® The word Ax KyyKIEYKATA will 
denoted by the letter A Cire \ 
paper, 

\ <i vol ] HON 


LAT & of the Apo tle 30 


were, as well as the prophets, read, 
on the first day ot the WEEK, all 
over Samaria, both in crtves and in 
thie country cc). Now as lls Apo 
logics were delivered at Rome, and 
lis Dialogue with Trvpho was held 
at Lphesus, those A. must have 


becn gencraily kuown 


= 


> and, it may 
be Presumed, fennel Liv Known by, 
the name Jtvanvelia, ; 

J roman those /s. Cajl d huvange| ‘A 
Jus it Aj pe is tO have pLLOU dj fre- 
quently. And, it should seem, from 
, At least he aever te- 
fers to the gospel of any parucular 


v 


those onlv 


CVANGeI!st 5° and fis quot ations 


seldoin, if ever, agree with corre 


o~ 


sponaing texts of anv one of the 
BOs; £jS now in use. 


A modern caudidate for literary 


~~ , 1 i * 
faine, Who las traveii‘ed nm some 

‘te «yt ¢ erry ryt? e 4 + } i 
parts ol weTinaDyY, aud has studied 
+ | ’ c ‘ ? *ri#- . rit wee ‘ 
Lie (di , imity Oj that i JUit si aiii’t 


Woo seems to think it far preter rie 


y 


L fachys | ¢ : f 
to the Old-fashioned motions ¢ 


Ui), la LS luformed us, that those 
AWere thie say BAS, oC.. Oi Out ¥ YT P 
Ci illecte d aud recorcaye DY tne jj- 
les rae od the ir Ik i { > that ¥ 4 
Were rec rded QHefore 2rnV «OOF © 
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gOsSpEcIs W \ tte and in the 
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Samaria, &c., after haying so prefer- 
red it about a century, should of a 


sudden have discontinued the use of 


is ane that SOOK after it had ac- 
quired the name Evangelhum. And 
it would be not a little remarkable, 
and not at all to the credit of Chris- 
tians, if it totally disappeared soon 
after Justin’s days. 

Hut what evidence have we from 
ancient writers that it ever existed, 
and that it was in the highest re- 
pute from the earliest days of Chris- 
tianily to the time of Justin Mar- 
tyr? What writer, belore Justin’s 
days, bas mentioned it?) Whoamong 
iis contemporaries? And what wri- 
ter among those that came after 
him? What beeame of this apo- 
stolic autoptic docuinent, so highly 
valued above others as it seems to 
have been, a Alt d SO de se ‘rvedly ! { Wi oy 
Was it not more generally known 
uid used by Greeks and Romans ? 

What evidence have we that this 
presumed original record was no- 

ticed as authoritativ re by any writer 
of the second century, beside Justin, 
¢ by any later writer? Papias, who 
appears to have been a Jew, to have 
inderstood Hebrew, to have been 
acquainted with the presbyter John, 
isciple of the Lord, and to bave 
been Caretulin his inquiries concern- 
ing the apostles, does not appear to 
have noticed it. He mentions the 
‘rospel by St. Matthew, and that by 
St. Mark, and, as Eusebius tells 
has a story. from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (d) ; 
but ot those A, it does not ap- 
pear that he ever heard. Indeed, 
had he iad those A. of the apostles 
to consult, one cannot see why he 
should have given himself the trou- 
ble to write a book entitled Aoviwy 
xvgianwy styyyere, and why he should 
have been so very imaquisitive about 
what the apostles had said. Ense- 
Dius, it may be thought, seems to 
sugvest that he had not those A. io 
form his creed by ; for he says, that 
though Papias, im the preface to his 
work, aperined his reader that he 
had not been a hearer of the apostles, 


f¢l ‘ HE, =. 39, 


On the Arouvyuovevara of the Apostles. [Ocr. 


yet he assured him that he rece ived 
the articles of his faith from those 
who were well acquainted with the 
apostles. And it may be inferred 
from Papias’ own words, in his pre- 
face, that he never heard of those 
A. Ile therein says, “ I shail not 
think it any troub.e to set down, 
with my EXPOSITIONS, whatever { 
have well learnt from the elders, and 
well remembered, confirming my 
remarks by those traditional ac- 
counts. For | never took a plea- 
sure, as most men do, 1n listenmy to 
those who have much to say, but to 
those who tell the truth; not to 
those that treasure up in their minds 
foreign dogmas, but to those that 
remember such as were given by the 
Lord concerning the faith, and pro- 
ceed from the fountain of truth, &e.” 
And after having said this, adds, as 
Eusebius informs us, ‘* For I was 
persuaded that { could not profit so 
much by the reading of books orev 
THT APA CuSys Pwvys nas evens (€).” 

If the supposed A. were then exist- 
ing, why did he not make an excep- 
tion in their favour? Polycarp, by 
lrenwzus’ account, apomneemoneu- 
matized the sayings of John, and 
other eye-witnesses ; and, adds Ire- 
nieus, | bave remembered them with 
heart-felt satisfaction (jf). [he same 
Writer also appeals to the A. of a 
certain apostolic presbyter, whom 
he does not name(z); and yet he 
never mentions the apostolic auto- 
ptic A. hypothetically made. He 
also aflirms that there were but four 
gospels (h).  Tlegesippus quoted 
from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, and, perhaps, trom the 
Syriac version, but never from the 
A.ot the apostles (7). Clemens, too, 
says there were bat tour gospels, 
and, that “ those which contain the 


. . - - 2 5 
ceneatogies were first written(7);’ 


and, what is rather remarkable, he 
savs, that he had this information 
frou presbyters who lived before 
him. ‘Tertullian, also, says, with 


(e yb. ith. 39. 
(vy He Be dy. ce: 8. 
(7) Eee!. Dist. tv. ©. 24. 
(7) Ibas, bk. EL. iviee, U4. 


(f) Ip. to Florinus. 
(4) Weil, e. 11. 
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Ireneus and Clemens, that there 
were but four gospels, two of which 
were written by the apostles John 
and Matthew, the other two by the 
apostolic men Luke and Mark (k). 
Jeside saving this, Tertullian seems 
to deny that a document claiming 
to be the jomt production of certain 
apostles ever existed, and that our 
Gospels were taken trom it, as Mar- 
cion would insinuate, after it had 
been interpolated by false aposties(/). 
‘The writers whose testimony we 
have been adducing, all lived in the 
second century, as well as Justin. 
Among later writers, we need not 
consult any beside Origen, Euse- 
bius, and Jerom. 

Oriven mentions gospels written 
before the canonical tour, and among 
those, that which bore the name of 
the Gospel by the Twelve ; but of 
those he says the writers emiy eter 
cov (m). He makes no exception 
in favour of the supposed authori- 
tative document. Eusebius, in his 
celebrated chapter (7) concerning 
the Canon of the New Testament, 
mentions first ryy ayiay tev kvay- 
Yeriwy veTeaxruv, and, atterwards, 
as one of the ayriAeyousve, the 
Gospel of the Hebrews. He then 


proceeds to mention the Gospel ot 


Peter, Thomas, Matthias, Andrew, 
and John; which, he says, were 
published by heretics. Of the A. 

the apostles he says not a word. 
Lastly, Jerom, though he mentions 
the gospels of several apostles, and 
that duodecim Apostolorum (0), yet 
he mentions them only to let us see 
how little he thoucht they deserved 
the name. Can it now be supposed, 


that so many celebrated writers of 


(&) Adv. Mare. 1. iv. ¢. 2. p. 502. 

(2) Si vero Apostoli quidam integrum evan- 
celium contulerunt, de sula convictus ine- 
qualitate reprehensi, Pse uapostoli autem 
vetltatem eorum interpolarunt, et inde sunt 
nostra digesta: quod erit vermanum illud 
Apostolorum instruuentum, quod adulteros 
pessum est? Tertul. adv. Marc. b iv. « 3, 
». SOK, 

Cc) Orig. tom. tii. p. 932. ed. Delaruc. 

(») moc, _. I. ith. c. 2d. 


~ 


) ‘ . 
)} Prologue to Comment. en St. Matth 


va of the Apostles. 625 


the second and following centuries 
would have taken no notice of an 
apostolic document of the first im- 
portance, if it ever existed ? That it 
should have been known only in 
Samaria, is not at all credible. 
Again: Peter, we know, told his 
brethren of the dispersion, after 
Matthew and Luke had written, 
« J will endeavour that ye may be 
able, after my decease, to have these 
things always in remembrance (p).” 
But what occasion was there to tell 
his brethren of the dtspersion so, 
if the A. of the apostles were then 
existing? Could not some of them 
have translated it as well as Peter, 
who, by the accounts of several of 
the earliest fathers, took Mark with 
him as an interpreter? And does 
it appear that he translated the 
A. tor them, or that he himselt 
wrote a gospel’ Eusebius, who, 
we know, has professedly given us 
“an account of what ancient pres- 
bvters and writers have handed 
down concerning the books ot 
both testaments(g),” says in his 
kvang. Demon., “ Peter, out of 
abundance of modesty, thought 
himself not worthy to write a go- 
spel(r).”?. And as to the A., the 
same writer has said enough in his 
Feel. Hist. to convince us of the ab- 
surdity of supposing it ever existed, 
L. tit. c.24, speaking of the apostles, 
he says, “ Nor were they greatly 
concerned about the writing of 
books.” And a tew lines after, 
« Nevertheless, of all the disciples 
of the Lord, Matthew and John 
only have ieft us vrouvruara, who 
too, as we are informed, were com- 
petled to write by a kind of neces- 
sity’—that is, as he says a few lines 
afier in the same chap., and again 


(p)2 Ep. c.15. (7) EH.Lv.c. 8. 

(r) Serapion, bishop ot Antioch, in an ap. 
to some, Who had too much respect for a 
writing entitled “ the Gospel of Peter,” says, 
“ We. brethren, rec ‘ive Pe ter, and the 
apostles, as Christ: but as skilrul men, we 


rerect those writings that are tulsely ascribed 
to them: well knowing that we have received 
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m2 another work (s), Matthew was 
unportuned to write by the Jews 
of Palestine (or, as Epiphanius say s(t), 
“by the command of the aposties”’), 
and St. John, many years after, by 
the presbyters of Ephesus(«), and 
then, ‘es ause the other three evange- 
lists had omitted to mention several 
very important transactions of our 
Lord’s ministry.— We see here is an 
acknowledgment of a person who 
lived in the beginning of the fourth 
century, and made it his partienlar 
eare to inqmre what former ecclesi- 
astical writers had said of the books 
of the New ‘Testament, that those 
A. never existed. If such a record 
did exist, why are not the apostles 
and other eye-witnesses, or their 
mmimediate successors, said to have 
used it? We find that Eusebius says 
of John, in the chap. above quoted, 
that he did not use a written) gospel 
betore be wrote his own, and, that 
he then wrote at the request of his 
jriends, to Su} pply the defects of tke 
rest(v). He also tells us, im another 


place, that Bartholomew mer aren of 


st. Matthew with him into India (zz), 
ind that Quadratus, and other im- 
mediate suecessors of the apostles, 
rook with them, not the A. of the 
apostles, but ray beer Evayysaney 
yoagtry(r). Weare, moreover, told, 
by a writer of the fifth century(y), 
that Barnabas took St, Matthew? 3 
Gospel into Cyprus. 

We have now seen that the apo- 
stles, by Eusebius’ account, did not 
write gospels; that St. Peter, above 
all the rest, was too modest to write 
a gespel; that Matthew and John 
only, ofall the disciples of the Lord, 
lett ureusyuara: that Matthew was 
entreated to write even by the Jews 
otf Palestine ; that John did not use 
a written gospel before he wrote 
hisown, and that he wrote to supply 
the defects of the other; and that 
many gospels were forged by here- 

(s) Chron (¢) Hier. 51. p. 185. 
(v) Bus. E.R 1. mm. e. 24. 
ti) Ubid. («*). us. E. 
(rx) E. H. 1. nti. c. 37. 
(y) Alexand. Moyach, 


WX} 


H.1.¥: c. 20. 


a@. Ann. 485. n 


juoverLata of the Apostles. 
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tics, under the name of several apo- 
stles, in very early times, 

Let us new proceed to consider 
what reason there is to think that 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke borrowed 
from any written document. 

We have already seen what Eu- 
sebius and Epiphanius say of the 
means by which St. Matthew was 
induced to write a gospel. To their 
testimonies may be added that ot 
Origen, who savs, “ Matthew &c. 
did not take in hand to write: but 
being full of the Holy Ghost, wrote 
his gospel (2)? Of course, Origen 
does net seem to have had any ap- 
prehension that Matthew copied 
from those pretended A. of the apo- 
stles. Of Mark’s Gospel, Papias, 
who gave the earliest account of it, 
says, ‘© Mark, being the interpreter 
of Peter, wrote exactly whatever 
cuvywovergev: but not in the order 
in which things were done or spoken 
by Christ. For he was netther a 
hearer nor a follower of the Lord ; 
but, as I said, atterwards followed 
Peter, who made his discourses for 
the benefit of those who heard him, 
but not in the way of a regular his- 
tory of our Lord’s words. So that 
Mark committed no mistake in writ- 
ing some things ws UTELYNLGVEUTE! 
For this one thing he made his care, 
to omit nothing which he bad heard, 
and to say nothing false in what he 
had related (aa). This information, 
it seems, he had from the presbyter 


John, who had been an eye-witness, 


and was, not unlikely, the apostle. 
Of course, by Papias’ account, we 
may conclude that St. Mark certain- 
ly did not copy trom a written do- 
cument. And the account ot Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, we are told 
both by Eusebius and Jerom, agrees 
with it. ‘Phe testimony of Clemens, 
indeed, as quoted by Eusebius (bb), 
who tells us that 
from more ancient  presbyters, Js 
much more to the purpose, He not 
only says that Mark recorded. whai 
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1898. ] On the Arrouvymoveny 
Peter preached ; he also adds, that 
he did it at Rome (cc), and, what is 
very re smarkable, he says that the 
Romans racanangers wavroiais Mac- 
ov Aruorezus: and m the same 
sentence calls his Gospel urouvyua. 
A plain proof this, surely, that Cle- 
mens of Alexandria had not the 
least apprehension that Mark copied 
from those hypothetical A. of the 
apostles. and their followers.  Ive- 
nus (dd), too, says that Mark wrote 
at Rome: his words are: Mera és 


TeTwy eFocoy, Macxe x06 0 wanes xh 


EOUNVELTYS Ierge Hab AUTOS TH LTO 
lere B UNOUTTOMUSYA EYyougws juUsy 
mao eswxe. Origen, Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, and Jerom, also confirm this 
testimony. Origen says of Mark 
ws Tlevcos udyyycaro autw romray- 
va(ee). Eusebius, in his Evang. 
Demon., says, “ But Mark, who was 
his friend and disciple, is said to 


have recorded Peter’s relations of 


the acts of Jesus, &c......And 
Peter testifies these things himself. 
For all things in Mark are said to 
be memoirs (not of the apostles in 
general) but of Peter’s discourses.” 
Athanasius says that “ the Gospel 
according to Mark was dictated by 
Peter at Rome(/).’ Jerom says, 
with Clemens, that Mark wrote at 
the request of the Romans: “ Mark, 
the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
at the desire of the brethren at Rome, 
wrote a short gospel, according to 


(cc) St. Peter, I reckon, did not come to 
Rome before the reign of Nero, probably 
not till the second time that Paul was in that 
city, in the year 63 or 64 And yet, at this 
time, the Christians at Rome (say rather the 
Jewish believers) desired Mark to give them 
am account in writing of Petei’s preaching, 
for refreshing their memories coneerning 
what the apostle had said of Christ and his 
doctrine. Lhe consequence is ianitest; 
they had not thea any written pre in 
their hands, nor did they know that there wus one, 
« The at is,” says Mr, Jones, “it St. Mark, 
or any one else, had nad St. Matthew’s Go- 
spel at Rome, there would have been no need 
ot St. Mark’s writing.” 
vOL ii. c. 4. §. 2. p. 28. 

(dd) Ir, 1. iii. e. 1. 
ec) Eus, E. H. |. ti. ¢. § 
Jt) Synops 
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what he had meee related by Peter 
which when Peter knew, he ap- 
proved of it, and authorised it to be 
read in the churches: as Clemens 
writes, }. 6. of bis Institutions, and 
also Papias, bishop of Hierapo- 
hs (gg). 
What stronger evidence can be 
adduced to prove that St. Mark did 
not copy from a written document ? 
Jt he did, we see that he must have 


done it at Rome, at the request of 


Peter’s followers—that is, of Jewist: 
believers—even by the e testimony of 
a — of Alexandria, who is said 

» have obtained bis account from 
more ancient presbyters. 

St. Luke, we find, by his own 
evidence, did not copy trom those 
A.: tor he told his friend Theo- 
philus, that he undertook to write 
“the history of those things which 
are most assuredly believed among 
us,” after many others, that Theo- 
philus might Know the certain- 
ty of those things wherein he had 
been instructed. But what occa- 
silat was there tor him to do 
so, 1 the A. of the apostles were 
then existing? Can it be supposed 
that the many would have presumed 
to publish incorrect accounts after 
the publication of a document so 
authoritative? And how could he 
assure his friend that his account 
was more to be depended on than 
any of those circulated by the 
many? Does he say that he had 
better means of access to the <A. 
than they had, or that he had exa- 
wnined them more carefully? He 
does not say so-——indeed, he is sup- 
posed to have written, not in Judea, 
where the many are supposed to 
have written, and where the A. 
are supposed to have been compos- 
ed; but at Antioch, or in some parts 
of Asia or Greece. ‘That he should 
have undertaken to correct them 
in a foreign country, if the A. were 
then existing, 1s not a little sur. 
prising; and that he should have 
done it by the help of the A. without 
acquainting Theophilus with it, is 
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On the 


So far is he from = sav- 
tuing of the sort, that he 
says he wrote alter the many; not 
because he had access to the A., but 
because he had followed all from 
beginning; a What he 
means by a/f, we may easily guess 
by looking back to the second verse, 
where he mentions the avrorras and 
the urrceras, but where he 
mention them A. ? learn 
from the preface. And when we 
attend to what ancient authors have 
said of his gospel, we shall perceive 
that they never thought of his hav- 
ing copied trom a writte n document. 
Irenseus says, Asxas 80 axorwses 
IlauvAg, ro um exsive UNOVOCOILEVSY 
evayyeroy sv Bidrsce xartedero (Ah). 
Origen says, “ Luke, &c. did not 
take in hand to write: 
the Holy Ghost wrote his gospel (77). 
Eusebius s ays he wrote ex rr¢ HILG 


,5 


hot less SO, 


ine any 


the 


sid Fi 
Ww sede 


does 
‘This we 


Tlavas cuverias re xa Oiarcibys, nas 


UY OUSAINS WEE- 

ha iene 3 now not only seen that 
the apostles did not write gospels, 
and that Peter was too modest to 
write a gospel; we have also seen 
that Matthew, Mark, and Luke did 
not copy from a written document. 
And when we come to consider the 
contents of their gospels, we shall 
be the more convinced of it. 

Why, if Matthew and Luke bor- 
rowed their materials from those A., 
do thes appear to differ so matetiat- 


ly in their accounts of the same 
thinus ; and especially of the ge- 


? Did those A. contain our 
Lord’s Lene HOLY both by his mo- 


nealo sy 


ther’s side and s Suppo ccd father’s ? 
Justin, we know, in his Questiones 
et Re ponsiones, says that the evan- 


gelists who wrote the 
<? . 
CUye/SQ ITO THE VEVENAOVIaS, WETe 
Ybs 


ee Dey of Hebrews. And wi.at 


renealogics, 


does he inean by civevoabarTs Ta: 
vyevearoyiac? Phat they copied the 
genealo..¢sfromtoe A.? “The learn- 
ed author of the Qluestiones et Re- 


Arrou oy ILOYEL 
Lf 7 
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but being fullof 





uara of the Apostles. | Ocr. 


sponsiones would hardly have said 
of two evangelists who copied dif- 
ferent genealogies, in ditlerent Jan- 
guages, and in very remote coun- 
tries, from the same document, cvv<- 

Not a century atter 
davs, Africanus unde ‘rtook to 
reconcile the apparent difference be- 
tween the genealogies of those two 
evangelists & isocias E1g HUTOY HATEA- 
Gears (kk). And what history con- 
cerning this matter had reached his 
time? Did he appeal to any copy of 
the A. Or to tradition concerning 
iu? If he did, his appeal, one would 
think, would have been satistactory. 
But this does not appear to have 
been the case; for Eusebius says, 
Tuy CE TiSwY EXaros ayysIa T aAy IAs 
TONS TED 


Y; UWOYTO. 
Justin’s 


EvpVTILAD 
i 

ILVT Ob. 

sion 


ACT S- 
x. 7. A. (/l). But what occa- 
was there evercidoyey about 
them, if the document from which 
those evangelists copied was referred 
to by Atricanus? The general use 
of a document so authoritative in Sa- 
maria, if we could suppose that it 
was only used in that country, it 
may be thought would have furnish- 
ed Christians, for a century or two, 
with at least a traditional account 
how those disagreements happened, 
even if all the copies be supposed to 
have disappeared immediately after 
Justin’s days. Of the temptation, 
and the sermon on the mount, and 
the treatment which our Lord re- 
ceived after his apprehension, it is 
not necessary to say any thing. 
Again: Why have Mark and Luke 
omitted to mention the account of 
the Magi, which Justin says was in 
the A.? Why have Matthew and 
‘Mark omitted to mention several 
other important things, especially 
the conimand to continue the use of 
bread and wine, the election of Mat- 
thias, and the promise and the gift 


Eby Elg Tes 


of the Holy Ghost? ‘Those things 

they have both omitted to men- 
tion; and notwithstanding Justin 
says “ the apostles and their follow- 
els apomnmeemonenmatised TOyTe 


(kk) Eus. FE. H. 4. wi. c. 32. 
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1808. | On Liaoility to 
Yn Teh TR OWTYL05 TiaMY you Auls- 
~2»(mm), and wotwillist nding thie 
’ \ 4? i) 


first-mient oned Wiis, US lals ace ount, 
im the A, (mr). St. Matthew has, 
bye side those other things, even Gilt 
ted LO mention the ASCH TS tou, Why, 
if the first three go pels Were copie dl 
from the «ee are they sald. to liav' 
been handed to Jolin at bpbesus for 
Why is he said 
to have observed that the y contamed 
only the transactions of the lates 
part of our Lord’s wiuistry ¢ Why 
is he said to have been requested by 
his intimates, many of whoin were 
Jewish believers, to write another 
gospel so long afters Tis gospel is 
almost entirely ditiereat from those 
of the other three. Did the plenary 
composite gospel not contain a tittle 
of what he has recorded 5 or did the 
others omit to Copy the many trans- 
actions brought to light by him? 
And, with regard to the expressions 
used by the three first evangelists, 
if they copied from those A. why, 
in every instance mentioned by Jus- 
tin, dv they appear to have copied 
inaccurately ¢ 

Can it now be supposed that this 
document ever existed ? Or, if it did, 
that Matthew, Mark, and Luke bor- 
rowed from it? Or that an apostolic 
record of such importance, which 
had been hypothetically preserved 
till Justin’s time, and by his account 
used by the churches of Samaria in 
preterence to any ovher, and appe al- 
ed to by himas sufficient to convince 
a Roman emperor of the truth of 
what he said, should have been pre- 
sently atter lost, nobody knows how, 


hits approbation : ; 


and so lost as never to be heard ot 


by any of his successors, nor even 
his Renae didi’ What then shall 
we think of the learning or the sa- 

gacity of the gentleman who has 
broached, or of tho se gentlemen who 
have adopted, views so iconsistent 
and incredible ? 

CHILIARCH, 
Fxeter, Sept. 13, 1808. 
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ON OLB LIARILIVY TO SUDDLN bi sTH 


vat ; on 
iT liab rwaty on | Mi‘is} to Fue 
Mouth, is Gouhvtie one ol tire CAs 


, 
keep alive in us the scuse of eternal 
things, The most he althy persous 
are peculiarly subject to the more 
violent disorders, and they aiso are 
most exposed to a variety of aces 
dents. ‘bhese ale the mich VW bo tt: iI 
ih war, and encountel the perila of the 
seas who visit unhealthy climates, 
and die under the disorders which so 
much abound there. ‘J mese aiso, 15 
is to be teared, are the inen who are 
the least disposed to reigion., If it 
should hay aus to any ot these hal? 
and thou rithess persons to Cast ap 
eve Ol she pre SELL paper I VW yuld 
entreat them for once to consider 
seriously the subject of which 
treats. A little meditation upon it 
will not bring Death the nearer, and 
it may serve to lessen the dread of 
this king OF terrors, Whenever Le 
shall actua HV approac ih. 

Death, in one sense, comes sud- 
denly upon almost all: I mean, 
that however sl wiy it may advance, 
however pian and full Lil: ay be the 
notice wiich it gives, tew dying 
men are inclined to believe t 
extremely near. We fee! our health 
decay ; but our friends are perpe 
tually telling us of some one why 
has had exactly the same symptom: 
of decline, and has recovered. Ws 


( 


have manifest tokens of a speedy 
departure ; but our physician deems 
it necessary to sustain our spirits, 
and endeavours to cheer us in pro- 


portion as our vanger is become 
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those who are presuming on their 
health and streneth, a few means of 
preparauion for that sudden death to 
which we are all so evidently and 
so constantly exposed, : 

The first pomt on which IT shall 
touch is, the making of a will. It is 
SUrprisits e that this act of prudence, 
and mvdeed of justice, should so often 
be neglected. The mode of be- 
decatbels property should be 
religiously considered. How many 
are there who « ‘uefly consult ther 
ambition or their foolish partiality 
m drawing up this solemn istru- 
ment? © | commit my soul,” say 
they, « to the hands of God ”?—— 
“« and my money, they might add, 
«to the hands of one alre rady over- 
loaded with wealth, which causes 
him to riot im luxury ; or to some 
flatterer of my person, some favourer 
of my vices, one by whom | 
have been through hfe agreeably 
deceived; and this [ do in sure and 
certain hope of tite everlasting.” 
The practice of dividing the ehiet of 
our substance equally 
children, granting 
to an eldest son, 1s 
one, generally speaking; but 1 ap- 
preher nd that this principle, of giving 
equal sums to all except the eldest, 
ought in many Cases to be violated : 
for there will often be some child, 
who, on acconnt of infirmity of 
health, or of losses already expe- 
rienced, or of other circumstances, 
has occasion for something more 
than an ordinary shave of the father’s 
patrimony. Children who have 
been well educated, and taught to 
love one another, will not be offended 
at so reasonable a partiality. "Phey 
wil! re spe ct their parent for having 
exercised it, and will probably adopt 
his ex comple in making their 
testament. 


our 


SsoOine 


among our 
advantage 
a toubtle SS a good 


some 
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A second sucvestion which I 
would offer, respé 50S the orderly 
settlement of our general athairs. It 
Is the part of a wise man, never to 


et his conceris fall imto a 
coniusion, out of whe 


extricate 


th no man ean 
them but himself. “ Set 


thy house in orde Fi. tOr thou stiait die 


On Liability to sudden Death. 


state of 


[Ocr, 
and not live,” isan expression which 
will bear to be construed literally 
Some men never know the trouble 
which their own negligent, desul 
tory, and idle habits hy this respect 
eceasion. What a laborious work 
is often that of an exeeutor! How 


large a portion of the concerns of 


men of large tortune is thrown into 
chancery atter therr decease, on ac- 
count of the obscurity which involves 
then! What family disputes, what 
animosities, what disappomtment and 
distress, what doubt and suspense, 
What unnecessary labour and tur- 
moi}, arise out of this.cause '—I say 


unnecessary, because a few hours of 


prudent consideration and patient in- 
dustry mm the deceased, would have 
saved as many months of anxiety 
and toil in his sueceassors. We have 
no right thus to tax posterity. Let our 
bills ther be puncteally paid. Let 
there always exist a. list of our 
debtors and creditors, and a general 
inventory and estimate of our chiet 
property. Let there be a- periodical 
statement, upon paper, of the whole 
of our income and expenditure: Let 
our title deeds and other securities 
be im their proper places. Let all 
engagements, which we are in ho- 
pour bound to perform by ourselves 
or our executors, be reduced to writ- 
ing. And tet there be no papers 
kept by us, which either charity, 
prudence, or-general propriety ought 
to have led us to destroy, 

A, thivd hint which I would give 


ys, that restitution should be made to. 


as many as we have injured, before 
either death. arrives or a dyiig hour 
approaches — I use thre word restitu- 
tion in a large sense. There are 
few, probably there are none, whom 
we have wronged in their property ; 
there may be many, nevertheless, 
whose interests we have unjustly 
prejudiced, whose reputation we have 
unfairly lessened, whose faults we 
have more or less exaggerated, whosc 
kindness we have imadequately re- 
turned. ‘There may be some whom 
>have peev ishly or too hi istily as- 
sumed to be our enemies, and against 
whom we have fancied that we have 
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oniy beew protecting ourselves by 
becoming enemies to them i our 
turn, Let us endeavour, while we 
are in life aud health, to do justice 
in points like these. Let us not 
die beimg im this scase in debt to 
any one. Our pecuniary debts will 
be discharged by our executors ; 


but if we die leaving this Species ot 


debt, it will be never paid. 
Fourthly. I would add, that we 
are Called by our Chrisuan protes- 
sion to do much more than justice to 
our neighbour: we should even for- 
give his wrong. How blessed a 
thing is it to die being in this im- 
ortant sense in debt to no man, but 
seaving many men in debt to us ; 
having pardoned freely the injuries 
whieh we had received, and havi Rg 
inflicted wo injuries, without eorues 
endeavoured at least to make full re- 
stitution! Let us beware, on this 
ground, of long-protracted contro- 
yersies and quarrels. “ Let not the 
sun,’ said the apostle, “go down 
upon your wrath.” Perhaps that 
very night, in which you fail to lay 
aside the anger of the preceding 
day, may be the night of your sud- 


den dep arture into ‘the presence of 


God. It is required by our church, 

of all who are partakers of the Lord’s 
supper, that they shall be in charity 
with all men; otherwise they shall 
not presume to eat of Christ's ies! 
and drink of his Blood. How much 
more necessary is it to be in char: ty 
with all men before we go to taste of 
that fruit of the vine, of which we 
hope to partake together with Christ 
himself in his kingdom above ; be- 
fore we join the general assembly 
and church of the : first born, whose 
hames are writtea in heaven! The 
believer may prepare himseli, by 
the special exercise of forgiveness 
at regularly returniug seasons, toi 
the table of his Lord on earth > but 
he may be called by a sudden voice 
10 the heavenly feast. Let us, there- 
fore, be always ready tO eet tie 
Bridegroom ; for we know not at 
what hour the Lord may come. Let 
ur be in the exercise of faith and 


hope, and, ‘ above all things, Ict 


us have fervent charity among our- 
selves.” 

I proceed, fitthly, to urge a gene. 
ral moderation in oer allection to the 
things of this lite. The men of the 
vid world were swept off in the 
midst of their planting and build- 
Ing; they married and were given in 
marriage, they ate, they ce until 
the flood came and destroyed them 
all. It is an awtul thing ‘to be car- 
ried away while en joying the full 
relisu of even allowable yratifica- 
tions. “ O David, David” (said Dr. 
Johnson to his friend Mr. Garrick, 
While walking in) Mr. Garrick’s 
beautiful garden at Hampton), “ these 
ave the things which meke death 
seem so terrible Christianity a> 
Clearly inculcates s sobriety of mind 
as to all worldly enjoyments, as it 
does abstinence from gross vices 
“«¢ Bat this | Say, brethren, the time 
Is) snort. It remaineth that both 
they that have wiyes be as though 
they bad not ne, and they that Weep 
as though they wept not, and they 
that rejoice as though the y rejoiced 
pot, and they that bi uy as though 
they possessed not, and they that 

“this world as not abusing it; for 
the fashion of this world passeth 
uWeah. 

Conterm mate that envied indivi- 
dual. He has succeeded in all the 
evjects of his ambition. He has in- 
creased his fortune, raised his fame, 
established his family, enlarged his 
influence on every side, and multi- 
plied his creditable connections. He 
is living im no vice; he is a decent 
fricud even to rene n. But his 
mind is occupied tn still adding house 
to heuse, and field to field; in ad- 
mizing the foundation of worldly 
prosperity Which is eariy wisdom 
had laid, and in raising stil higher 
the spleudid superstructure, There 
is, 4S Vet, no sensation of weakness 
in lis frame, no palencss im his 
check ; his conscience 1s easy and 
his sleep is sound; he renders, he 
says, to everyman his dug, and he 
G yerts some little part of his ample 
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revenue to the poor and needy. He 
looks with complacency on the mi- 
aute vood which he is doing, but 
with stdl higher satisfaction on the 
inultitade of dependents who obe Vv 
him, of humble friends who. solicit 
his favour, of rich and great men 
who admit hin into their circle and 
call familiarly at his door. He fills 
a large space in his own eye, and in 
the eve of those around him; and 
his heart is distended with joy, 
while he contemplates his still in- 
creasing honours, possessions, and 
enjoyments: “ [s not this great 
Babylon that LT have built?” —1 
would not pronounce a severe sen- 
tence against any man; | would, 
nevertheless, say to every such per- 
son (and what prosperous individual 
may not be included in the admont- 


tions), Take heed lest “thou im thy 


lite tune shouldst receive thy good 
things 37’ take heed lest the sum 
which thou art giving to the poor 


should be only tke the crambs which 
Lazarus eathered from the rich man’s 
rable; —take heed lest thy heart 
should be overcharged, i not with 
‘urteiting and <a, eli at least 
‘vith the cares of this world ; and so 
that day should come upon thee un- 


uvares. The day of true glory to 
the Christian, 1s not that in which 
ine shines here below above his 


earthiy fellows ; it will be that im 
which he shall appear in white rai- 
ment before God, holding a palm in 
his hand, in teken of ‘his having 
when on earth gained the victory 
the world. Alive to the dan- 
stetion, knowing how 
‘hard itis for arch man to enter 
mito the kmedom of beaven,” he 1s 
ever jealous of himself; and amidst 
atl jus earthly prosperity feels that 
he carries about with him a body of 
sm and death. He desires to escape 
irom the temptatious to which his 
wealth exposes lim ; trom the al- 
lurements of the flesh, from the 
temptations of the world, from the 
mob which ever attempting to 
eyrround hin—the mob, | mean, 6f 
elsh, flattering, eager, worldly- 


over 


cers of his 


IS 


sudden Death. 





[4 CT. 
minded men.—* Ob preeclarum illunt 
diem, cum ex bac turoa pr: 
—'l’o such a character, suc 
is only sudden deliverance. 

Acquaintance with God ts another 


ficisecar.” 
len death 


unportant pomt, which must be 
menuened, Many persons think 
that they sufhciently prepare tor 
death, by periormim: (it: matters 


little, according to them, from what 
principle), the proper duty ot their 
station. Duty to God enters little 
into their thought. Kven dnty to 
man is very mnpertectly compre- 

hended by them: and the little part 
of it which is understoed, is very 
inadequately — performed. They 

seem to themselves to do as well as 
their neighbours; indeed, self-love 


suggests that they do better. ‘They 
do not disbelieve the Gosp el's they 
have not examined it sufficiently 
to make them disbeheve. They 
incline to the doctrines of their 
church, because competent men 


having declared them to be true: 
it is the part of modesty to adopt 
the lentil system ot orthodoxy. 
After all, however, their chief re- 
liance is this, that their lite is good. 


“ Tle can’t be wrong, whose life is in the 
riv ht.” 
They occasionally hear of some 


doctrinal points but into these the y 
do not take the trouble of entering. 
Jf” (say they, for example), 
© when | arrive in the world of 
light, I shall tind that the doctrine of 
the atonement is true, my good life 
on earth will, as Lt trast, entitle me 
share in the benefits of that 
atouement. Ifthe tenet shall turn 
out to be false, my good life, inthat 
also, must be the means of 
saving me, Much thought upon 


to a 


Case 


the subject is therefore unneces- 
sary. Moreover they are conti- 
IE ally occtipied; the V have their 


1, amily atlairs to manage, their com- 
pany to entertain, profession 
to attend tos; and human nature, 
they add, requires also some recre- 
ations, they trust, will not 
condemn 


their 


Cro, 


them for having been no 
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great theologians; he wall make 
allowance for their circumstances, 
and will atlord to them their share 
in the common mercies reserved 
for his creatures, even though he 
should not exalt them to the high 
est place in heaven. 

Our liability to sudden death is 
one, perhaps, ot the most awaken- 
Ingy LOpICs which can be set before 
such persons. Is it not an awtul 
thing for a man to appear before 
his eternal Judge—a man who per- 
haps has apphed his mind to the 
whole circle of human sciences—- 
without having ever exercised his 
thought either on the laws of God, 
on the nature ot his government, 
or the means of salvation which 
the divine wisdom has provided for 
ihe sons of men, and has express- 
edly revealed from heaven? I would 
ask the person whoin | have de- 
scribed, the following questions: 
is it not possible that the atone- 
ment fur sin, in which you scarcely 
know whether you believe, might, 
if duly contemplated, become the 
meas Of Opening to you a new 
view of your whole condition; of 
discovering to you that matural cor- 
ruption of man, which it so neces- 
sarily unplhes; of softening your 
hard heart, “ie atiracting your at- 
fections to God and religion? Might 
it not thus supply powertul motives 
tO Virtuous action, and thus conduce 
to that good life which you acknow- 
ledge to be necessary’ May not, 
theret Ore, a lively faith j ae this doc - 
trine, a doctrine which mphes the 
renu sella of that contidence in 
your good works to which you are 
inclining, be appomted by God to 
He the very instrument ot your 
salvation? Again: May you not 
err, as I have tndeed alre: ady inti- 
inated that you are likely to do, as to 
the nature and extent of your true 
duty; and is there not a sober study 
of divinity, which would introduce 
you to a better acquaintance with 
it? You plead the urgency of your 
worldly business; but may not ‘that 
which you call business, be fairly 
denominated ambition? May not 


your prudence be covetousness ; 
your professed regard to your fa- 
inily, modified selfishness ; and is 
not that degree of shatraction which 
religion promotes, the best remedy 
for all this self-deceit, and the most 
etlectual protection against it?—Dut 
above all, I would ask, Whether 
you would wish to meet God face 
to face, without having ever seri- 
ously contemplated bis nature and 
his pertectfons? Are you ready 
for sudden death? Would you on 
this very night venture your eternal 
interests on “the soundness of your 
reasonings’ And here let ait’ be 
remarked. that if the Scriptures are 
true (and 1 you are by no means pre- 
pared to de ny their truth), the plea 
which you set up w ill notserve you; 

for they continually represent on 
acquaintance with God, with Christ, 
and with tis Gospel, as necessary 
to salvation. ‘They denounce “ Ven- 
geance on them that know not God, 
and obey not the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’ ‘They identity the careless 
person witn the unbeliever. The 
man who turns from the otier of the 
Gospel, though it be only “ to his 
farm aud to his merchandize,” is re 

presented as having no part in its 
blessings. You mav go to public 
worship, it 1s true; but you worship, 
like the Athenians, “an unknown 
God,” until you begin to give yout 
mind to the revelation of himselt 
which he has afforded to you. 

How happy, on the other hand, 
is the man who has acquainted him- 
self with the great objects of faith, 
and, to borrow a scripture expres- 
sion, © beth knows God” and is 
known of him! His heart is tixed, 
trusting in the Lord. ‘ Whom,” 
says he, “ have I in heaven but 
thee; ona there Is none upon earth 
that { desire in comparison of thee? 
When he contemplates the dissolu- 
tion ot the body ; when he hears of 
sudden deaths around him, and. re- 
tlects that his own departure may 
perhaps be equally abrupt and un- 
expeeted; he isable to say “ ‘Lord, 
] have loved the habitation of thine 
house, and the place where thine 
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honour dwelleth.’ a\ -delroht “l 
mysell Wi Oh earths 
thine holy te temple. 


thy Sabbaths. My 


brequenting 
lL have 
private su 


hallowed 
pple 


callus have also, day by day, been 
devoutly made unte thee. On thy 
law, indeed, have | medeuated beth 


day and night. in intervals of 
Wakelulness on my bed, my eset Lats 
have olten ' 
things ; 


the 


turned to 
and amidst my cactputions 
in Lhe world, thou keras wes thal my 
heart hath treg pu ntly address d thy 
throne tor urave to enable me to 
fulfil the whole extent of my duty. 
Thou knowest, also, that 1 have 
done good to my fellow-creatures 
for thy sake; that in feeding the 
hungry, in visiting the sick, I have 
remembered that | have been thy 
steward; and that T have not been 
eager to lay up fol nyse lf a treasure 
oD weit Gecunse | have loo ked oO 
a treasure in heaven, where | have 
placed my heart also. I feel, ne- 
vertheless, that { have greatly sianed 
against thee. Many have been the 
transgressions of my youth, and 
many those even of my best days. 
Many have been the errors of w hich 
my tellow-creatures have known, 
tod many these of which thou, and 
thou only, hast been the witness. 
But I] have learnt to understand 
something of the riches of t iy grace, 
and to look my own numberless ini- 
qQuities in the face, knowing that if 
f confess iny sins, thou art faithful 
and just to forgive Me my sins, and 
7o Cleanse ime tron) all unrighteous- 
ness, J often meditated on 
| Ot my Redes mcr, I 
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and the benefit of his death * and 
the power of lis resurrection; and 
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ior im ‘ ] aah way | 78) obey thy Sliill- 
tions to the eternal a by Ww hat- 
ver messenger i inay be sent, and 
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ment. ©] will walk through the 
valley of the shadow of Geath, for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
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All the days of 
bie appotatod tine L will want, till 
my Chanee come,” Li it be thy 
will to send iotirmities which shall 
avuOUnNCe tO We the eradual ap- 
proach of deatn, Continue to me thy 
wonted consolaivions, and lake not 
thy iloly Spirit from me; butif thou 
shouldst see fit to call ane by a sud- 
den for my Saviour’s 
that. repentance i Which I 
daily exercise myself, and receive, 
O Lord, that soul which thou hast 
redeemed,” >. P, 
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stroke, decept, 
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For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE MORAL ORLIGATIONS OF 


DEISTS. 


Tue duties which Christianity re- 
quires have been often stated and 
urged on the consciences of those who 
protess to beheve it. But what is 
the case with those who reject the 
authority of revelauou, whether they 
be sober, reasoning deists, who see 
the objections to the Christian 
scheme i so strong a light that they 

cannot believe its divine original ; 
or whether they are thoughtless, 
dissipated persons, whose under- 
standings are biased by their pas- 
sions, and who reject the Gospel be- 
cause they dislike the purity it re- 
guires’? Are such persons freed 
from the obligations of religion be- 
cuse they do not beheve in Christ? 


May they sin with impunity? May 
they indulge their natural propensi- 
ties free from fear, and from the 


guilt which those would incur whe 
believe the Gospel and violate its 
prece pts ¢ R y ho nicanhs, They 
know and acknowledg ve that there Ls 
they are bond, therelore, 
ng) glorify hips us such. 


ud (rad 


Allowing, therefore, that a person 
, reyecls Fey clation, a ONY believes 
the be ie of a God, jal very belicl 


appcalrs tO Le 
ceria 


i a lo involve 
the part of 
the person Who entertains i, as well 
as the consideration of responsibility 
for the willul violation of those obh- 
But this will be made 


obligations ON} 


PAlions. 
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stili more evident, if we descend to 
particulars. | | 
birst, then, it will be admitted 
that reverence towards God is wdis- 
pensably required of all who ac- 
knowledge his existence. ‘That re- 
verence which we feel in the pre- 
sence of a superior, and of which 
we cannot divest ourselves without 
doing violence to our plainest ideas 
ot propriety, is peculiarly due to the 
Deity. And this sentiment, it ge- 
nuine, though it will imdeed shew 
itself outwardly, ought to extend far 
beyond the mere outward expression 
of veneration: it ought to be deeply 
rooted in the heart. <A deist, there- 
fore, who acts consistently with bis 
avowed principles, will abstain trom 
the profane and irreverent ase of the 
name of God. ‘The truth or false- 
hood of the Christian revelation will 
make no dillerence in this respect. 
The bare acknowledgement of th: 
existence of a Deity, and the feel- 
ings Which naturally arise in the 
mind trom contemplating his great- 
ness and beneficence, ought unques- 
tionably to prevent the careless and 
irreverent use of his name, as a 
failure inthe respect which is due 
to the first and greatest of Beings. 
This reverence will further ap- 
pear ma caretul abstmence from 
any ridicule or railing, which may 
tend to lower the respect paid to 
the Deity by others. tle who cou- 
siders himse!f as bound to honour 
God, with deem himself pound also 
to promote, at least not to dimi- 
nish, the honour paid to him by the 
test of his creatures. Supposing, 
therefore, that he conceives the re- 
livious creed professed by others 
to be superstitious, and that itis his 
duty to communicate juster ideas of 
the Deity: yet ought he not to think 
himself at tiberty to lessen then 
reverence of God, however errone- 
ous may be their views of religion: 
but while he endeavours to correct 
those views, he should labour also 
to strenethen in their minds the sen- 
fiment of veneration for the pre- 
sence and power of the Almighty. 
instead, therefore, of sound areu- 
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ment Mmodestiy any | “4 riously ure a, 
such a person wall not oller, i sup 
port of his Opinso8ns, sneers, and 
scotis, and sarcasin, aud profane on 
licentious remarks; the plain ten- 
dency of which, white they violate 
equally the laws of decoram and 
of right reasoning, is, not to Ccerrect 
religious error, but to overturn the 
authority which religion nay al- 
ready POSSESS. Th re will at hens 
be honesty in the reasonimys of a 
sincere deist; and whatever may be 
their etlect in producing Conviction, 
he will take care that they shall be 
so conducted as to strengthen rather 
than to weaken in hits opponent that 
reverence for Gro i, and that fear ot 
eflending him, which even super- 
stition prescribes. 

Js it necessury here to reniark, 
how little the spirit ene Lemiper geé- 


« 


i | 
nerally manifested by those who 
reject revelation, tave accorded 


with this description, although, at 
4 


tue seme time, the conduct | tave 
supposed them to pursue is no more 
than what is required by their own 
admitted principles: ‘Those whe 
have been conversant With their 
writings, or have bad opportunities 
of private intercourse with them, 
will at once per eye the dissimiula- 
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seeing Which the principies even « 
not be confined, as bas before beea 
tutimated, to a mere abstinence from 
ivreverent expressions : it will pre- 
duce in the heart such 
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the conduct of a great and beneti- 
cent prince would naturally produce 
in the mind of a subject of au inge- 
nuous disposition), and of gratitude 
to him for the blessings showered 
down so lavishly on his creatures. 
The growth of these dispositions 
will not be left to chanee, but will 
be encouraged, as the proper dispo- 
sitions of a towards his 
Creator, by such means as promise 
to be eilectual to that end; by habi- 
tual meditation on the subject, and 
by endeavours to acquire greater 
light and knowledge. For, surely, 
the same reasons which make ‘it 
right to entertain such dispositions 
at all, make it right also to use those 
methods ef cultivating them which 
are found to be efhcacious in other 
Cases. 

“. Some doubt may be entertain- 


creature 


ed, as to whether the principles of 


deism oblige those who hold them to 
avorship the Deity. Yet itrs remark- 
able, that all nations, in all ages, 
however they may have ditlered | 
the mode, have still had some mode 
of external worship ; - some 
openly expressing their dependence 
on the supreme Being, and their re- 
verence of him; some mode of che- 
rishing those feelings in their own 
hearts, and of communicating them 
to others. And it does seem rea- 
sonable, that all who entertain the 
desire of glorifying God, however 
they may disapprove of the various 
methods of divine worship hitherto 
practised, should yet render some 
species of public homage to their 
acknowledged Creator and bene- 
factor. For supposing them only to 
think it a duty to otter thanks to 
God for his goodness, so continually 
renewed; this rlone would render it 
necessary that they should cultivate 
a thankful anddevout frame of mind, 
and that they should be lrequent 
and regular in thew e expressions ot 
praise. “Thus the obligation to wor- 
ship God, as well as the dispositions 


i = juired to the die perform ince of 


this duty, are not mor 
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which will generate, also, senuments 
of rational love to God (such love as 


mode of 





fOcr. 
plainly deckared im Scripture, than 
they ure pointed out by just reasol- 
iggy, as vaving their foundation in 
the mature of things, 

Another pomt IT would insist 
ou is, that he woo acknowledyves the 
being of a God is bound to use dili- 
vence mm seeking to know his wall, 
and to shew a readmess to comply 
with it when it 3s discovered. ‘Lhe 
will of God may be learnt from the 
course of nature, or frou revela- 
tion. From the course of na- 
ture it may be interred, that it 
is not the will of God that his 
creatures should be unhappy, or 
should shorten their. own lives, or 
should render others wretched. And 
from observation on what passes m 
the world it may be collected, that it 
is the tendency of vice not only to 
render unhappy the vicious person 
himself, and to shorten his life, but 
to injure society. It becomesa duty, 
therelore, to avoid vice, because the 
constitution of the world plamly in- 
dicates that it is Contrary to the will 
of God. But the same reasons which 
would teach us to avoid yice, will 
teach us also to dislike it. For it is 
but a poor way of endeavouring to 
please God, to abstain merely trom 
those external acts which he disap- 
proves, while He, who looks within, 
inust see that the heart 1s not in 
unison with the outward conduct. 

[lere, then, a new and extensive 
field of duty opens to the view, It 
becomes him, who is truly sincere, 
to examine with the utmost care 
every line of conduct which leads to 
pernicious consequences; and not 
ouly studiously to avoid but to 
acquire dispositions contrary to it, 
so that his obedience to the will of 
God may be trom the heart. And 
this sense of duty will of course give 
birth to the workings of repentance, 
Whenever any transgression has beet 
committed against the will of God. 
For the same reasons which prove 
the necessity of endeavouring to 
please God, shew the necessity also 
of sorrow, when, through the vio 
lence of passion, or the "strength ot 
temptation, bis wall bas. been 
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posed or disregarded. Even a deist, 
therefore, if he acts uprightly , and 
consistently with his principles and 
with sound reason, will not find that 
he enjoys an exetaption from the 
obligations of morality, or repen- 
tance ; but that there is a large ex- 
tent of duty, which he is bound to 
perform ; and that humility and re- 
pentance are the feelings which be- 
come him, when he compares his 
duty with his practice. 

We know, however, that the will 
of God is to be discovered infinitely 
inore clearly and fully trom revela- 
tion, than it possibly can be disco- 
vered by inferences from the course 
of nature. And although the deist 
mav refuse his assent to this truth, 


vet is he bound to avail himself of 


all the helps he can derive from that 
system of religion and morals which 
is received by those around him as 
a revelation from God. He is bound, 
in the first place, not to reject its 
pretensions without due examination ; 
not to adopt the objections which 
may be made to its authenticity, 
hasti ‘ly, and without full investiga- 
tion; but to divest his mind of pre- 
judice, to examine it with impar- 
tiality, and to vive their due weight 
to the proofs and arguments in its 
favour. 

And here, can I help remarking, 
how contrary this course is, though 
most obviously their duty, to the 
practice of unbelievers in general ? 
liow imany do we see adopting the 
doubts of the sceptic with an eager- 
ness and precipitancy, which Path 
their prejudice, and even enmity, 
religion! How many affect to be in- 
lidels, even before they know what 
ire the chief objcetions to Christia- 
nity, or the real difficulties expe- 
rienced in its détence! Although 
the wisest and most learned men, jor 
eigateen hundred years together, 
have been found in the number of 
trm believers in the Christian rere- 
‘ation; men whose strength of un- 
Jerstanding secured fheim from the 
luputationr of credulity 
integrity would | 
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whose whole lives werd spent in the 
acquisition of knowledge :—although 
a cloud of these witnesses to the 
credibility of the Gospel migtt be 
brenght forward; vet men, eveu 
beardless yout is. Whose ouly pnr- 
suits have been those of dissipation 
and debauchery ; even iliterate me 

chanics, may be seen eager to cou- 
temn and reject the Gospel of Christ, 
to assert when they caunot argue, 
to revile where they cannot confute 

and to blaspheme what they cannot 
understand, Nor is this criminal 
os confined to such persons. 
Hear even the yrave philosopher 
Franklin, whose hife appears to have 
been spent im scientific investigation, 
but who was a professed unbelicver 
in Christianity, and had done much 
to make others so too, acknowledz- 
ing to Dr. Priestley, “ that he had 
not given so much attention as In 
ought to the evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” and desiring him “ to re- 
commend a tew treatises on the sub- 
ject. ” « But 1 do not believe,” adds 
Dr. Priestley, “that he ever tound 
himself at leisure for the discas 
sion*.’’ ‘This, then, is the conduct 
which is justly to be condemned in 
the adversaries of revelation; not 


So much their unbeliet, as othe 
cause of their unbeliet--their pre- 
judice, their partiality, their ul- 
willingness to be convinced, thei: 
evident desire to comtinue unbe- 
hevers. 

But even if, after an impartial ex- 
amination into the evidences ot 


Christianity, (if we can suppose such 
a case) a deist s! 
vinced of its truth, yet this effect at 
least oug rht to follow, 

Christianity undoubtedly sets forth 
a purer system of moral coacuc 
than was known before, every 


is bound to seek after that pumtv 
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(unless, after very Serious exaniina- 
tion, it should not ne be 
agreeable to the will of God’, even 
though he ‘should reject the zanc- 
tions which estiblish it. ik tes 
httle from wh Nes 
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te us. If we could learn from a 


heathen a purer and juster system of 


moral conduct than we had before, 
ve shonid be bound to adopt it, 
though we might not believe that it 
proceeded trom any higher source 
than a clear and correct understand- 
ing. In like manner, all that deists 
learn of purity and holiness, even 
from those writings which they are 
pleased to terin superstitious, they 
are clearly bound to practise, unless, 
atter serious consideration, they are 
conscientiously persuaded, that to do 
so would not be pleasing to God, 
useful to mankind, and beneticial to 
themselves. 

] would remark, lastly, that every 
conscientious deist ought to pray to 
the Supreme Being earnestly, hum- 
bly, and constantly, that he may 
know his will, and be enabled to 
perform it. [ know the: objections 
water have been made to the use of 
praye But when a revelation pre- 
reat to be given by God, in which 
his help ts expressly promised, thus 
far at least ought those to go who 
think the evidence for the truth of 
that revelation detective; thev ought 
to pray to the Supreme Being, that 
it he does hear prayer, and revea 
himself to men, he would be pleased 
not to suffer him to remain in dark- 
ness, but would help him to know 
the truth, whatever it might be. The 
very possibility of God's revealing 
his will, and giving assistance to his 
creatures, not only justifies such an 
application, but renders those blame- 
able who refuse to employ this, as 
well as every other means, of attain- 
me an increase of knowledge and 
streneth. 

Such then, ] apprehend, are the 
duties which, in the case of one who 


revects revelation, follow from the 
ale ary ele gt trie belref ot ad God, 
7 (j wh ie r} Wot id mot i ty TQ ie pe io 


formed by him, if be had only an 


upr (rT yt mind and a SkOCEeTe ke Sire to 

piease God. Is there then no wutit 
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his will, supposing him to have made 
one, but does not act up, or even aim 
at acting up, to the duties imposed 
on him by bis own acknowledged 
princ iples ? He who rejects C bris- 
tianity, thereby protesses himself to 
have a purer light and more wisdom 
than that religion can give. Chris: 
tiamity, with him, ts superstition ; 
and those who receive it he regards 
as credulous and deficient im know- 

ledge. But does not his assump 
tion of greater light increase, in- 
stead of diminishing, his responsibi- 
lity? Ought not his practice to be 
purer, and more upright, in propor- 
tion to his clearer knowledge and 
more improved understanding? For 
if his greater knowledge do not lead 
to greater virtue, wherein Consists its 
value? ‘Fhe truth, | fear, will be 
found to be, that the great mass ot 
those who reject Christianity, assume 
the pvafession of infidelity as afford- 

ing a greater licence to sin: they 
ais that they may indulge their 
passions with more free dom, when 
they have rid their minds of the re- 

straints which a belief of the Gospe! 
imposes. But in this hope | have 
shewn that they are clearly mistaken. 

and that right reason points out the 
necessity of their resisting and sub- 
duing. every vicious propensity, and 
cultivating every virtuous disposition, 
and habit. 

I would remark, in conclusion, 
that all rational creatures are under 
the government of God, and bound 
to obey his jaws, whether they be 
more or less plainly promulged ; 


whether made known by the light 
of reason, or by revelation. Man 
may reject them; but he cannot 
escape their penalties. He may 


glo -y in the freedom he fancies him- 
self to have obtained by casting of 
the restramts of Christianity ; but he 
is not at all the free. In fact, 
his obligations continue as binding 
, while, by excluding himselt 
frou ee privileg es of the 
ispens: iLO) 1, He ‘'S fis means 
of fullilling All men 
bound to serve God to the utmost of 
It is a 
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vain hope to divest themselves of re- 
sponsibility. They must all, one 
day, give m their account to ‘God. 
But who is there who acts up to the 
extent of his power and knowledge ? 
And if it must be allowed that guilt 
on this ground attaches even to lim 


who shunts out all light but that of 


nature, how much more guilty will 
‘hose be deemed, who, though they 
supe ‘radd the light: of divine | revela- 
tion, yet are not engaged in glorify- 


ing God and fulfilling his will? Lf 


the single truth of God’s existence 
‘mposes such serious obligations up- 


on us, requiring us to love and serve 


Yiod with all our powers ; how much 
nore binding do those obligations 
hecome in he case of such as ac- 
knowledge themselves to have been 


hought with the precious blood of 


‘the Son of God, and who look 
forward to that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the Lord Je- 
us Christ, who gave himself for 
them, ‘ that he might redeem them 
‘rom all imquity, and purify them 
into himself.” 


N. D. 


Jo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


“Many of your pages have lately 
een oceupied by a discussion of the 


date, from which the grand prophe- 
tical period of twelve hundred and 
sixty days or years are to be rec- 
Loved. Per haps i inthe present state 
of the qnestion the tollowiag short 


extract from Rapin’s History ot 


Kagland, written of ceurse without 
any reference to this inquiry, may 
be interesting. It is taken trom his 


account of the state of the church of 


Kent in the latter part ef the third 
book. cw 


« Gregoire Premier n’avait pas 


pretendu a la jurisdiction sur les 


evlises de Bretagne, en qualité d’é- 
véqueuniversel. L’étaitun titre, pour 
lequel il avait témoigneé de l’horreur, 
bien-loinde avoir recherché. Mais, 
selon les apparences, WH avait cru, 
que, comme patriarche de loccident, 
it pouvait léyitimement prétendre, 
que tant les Bretons que les Anglais 
fussent soumis a sa jurisdiction spiri. 
tueile. Mais Bonitace Quatre, qui 
peu de tems apres s Gregoire Premier 
tut placé sur le méme siege, se trou- 
vant appeye par l’empereur Phocas, 
prit le titre devéque untversel. Ce 
fut ld un nouveau motif pour les 
missionaires Romains, qui €tarent en 
Angleterre, de taire de nouveaux et- 
forts pour po rter les Bretons & a Te- 
commaitre son autorite. 
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i those features of the AISPERSALEON 
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1 rovidence Miay be enferre if, 
ite point being ascertained, that 
the design of Providence ulti- 
nately to evangelize India, the 
vestion Js, whether the probable 


crisis 4s arrived when it is intended 
this conversion should begin. Now, 
tn the works of art, it the ultimate 
design of the artist is Known, we 
conclude, when we see the mate- 
riats and the imstrument adapted to 
them brought together, that the 
commencement of the work ts ia- 
rended. Surely, then, as m= this 
particular Case we Know the ultre 
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of the world best calculated, and 
best disposed, to spread the know- 
ledge of Christianity. Before this 
irgument, however, ean have much 
worght, it 1s necessary to prove that 
Great Britam is of all nations the 
fittest instrument of such a desien. 
I. It will be readily admitted, 
that political subjection to any other 
than a Christian power would have 
nitinvated this to be the least auspi- 
cious moment tor the introduction 
ot Christianity. = Political supre- 
macy, indeed, seldom operates exclu- 
sively i in its Own province: it is felt 
through every department : and, in 
ceneral, the sovereign, if not nomi- 
nally, yet really hecomes the head 
of the church. It is true, indeed, 
that some few cases may be alleg- 
ed, where the victors have received 
the religion of their captives. ‘The 
idolatry , for instance, of the barba- 
rian ¢ pn werors of Rome, soon melt- 
ed down into the religion of their 
conquest, purifying itself but de- 
basing Christianity in the process. 
Hut these cases are exceedingly 
rare, and are all of them marked by 
sufficient peculiarities to explain 
their discordance with the gener ral 
rule. Indeed, any acquaintance 
witht van would lead us to expect 
sere ha State OF captivity he would 


ot long retuse at least the form of 


the religion tollowed by his master. 
When the road to preferment lies 
through the church, 1t will general- 
ly throng with worshippers. Be- 
sides, what is not sacrificed to views 
of interest, will often be yielded 
upon fatrer grounds. Conquest im- 
plies superiority; and the conquer- 
ed, without analysing the sources 
of this superiority, often embrace 
by degrees the practice and opinions 
of their victors, as those the pos- 
session of which enabled others to 


econguer, and the want of which 
occasioned themselves to fall. The 
desire of honcur, therefore, and the 
seas: ol imterrority, will thus, in the 


ease of India, equally minister to 


the cause of | ae, 
Bb 1’ tine s( observations would 
apply to any other conqueror as 


Design of Providence in subjecting India to Bretain. 
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well as the Christian: 


[Ocr, 
his religion, 
however, is peculiarly fitted to follow 


up every 
achieved. 
Every ancient system of paganism, 
and indeed every modern system, 
which prevails in states at all civi- 
lized, as it was originally construct- 
ed by the legislator for the particu- 
lar state which he governed, is 
adapted to it, and to it alone, by va- 
rious local peculiarities. Even Ju- 
daism, as a system designed for 
partial dominion, was narrowed 
down by its divine author to. suit 
the territory it was to rale. Chris- 
tianity, on ‘the contrary, not being 
the fabrication of a levislator to w0- 
vern a single state, nor a dispensa- 
tion of God limited in its operations 
to a particular sphere, is free trom 
all such peculiarities. It cautiously 
avoids all detail. It gives few spe- 
cific Jaws or express directions ; 
but establishes principles out of 
which laws adapted to all possible 
cases must necessarily arise Rather 
than encumber itself with rules 
which would not admit of universal 
application, it is often silent where 
we should have expected it so speak ; 
and the church of Christ actually 
grew up amidst institutions hostile 
to itself and to happiness, without 
denouncing them as guilty or ab- 
surd. The regulations of other re- 
ligions proclain the soil from which 
they sprung, and unfit them for do- 
minion in any other. A religion, 
for instance, which forbids the eat- 
ing of swine, is indeed suited to a 
country where swine are scarce ; 
where their flesh is unwholesome, 
and their maintenance expensive ; 
but cannot thrive where the God 
of nature has made them a nutri- 
tious, cheap, and abundant food. 
licndosian, also, may embrace a 
religion that forbids the eating of 
eattle, for which, in general, their 
pastures are unfit, and their consit- 
tutious umadapted; but the fat te- 
vels of Flanders would at once ‘dis- 
cover that such a Was NGL 
designed for them. the 
manner, 11OUs! 
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pledse herself to hate the oar and 
the sail, tor which ber mbhabitants 
have a natural abhorrence, and her 
territory a singular inaptitude; but 
Great Britain would spurn such a 
sysiem, as thwarting the ruling 
passion of her people, and drying 
up the great source of her pros- 
perity. — ¢ lristianity, on the con- 
irary, has nothing singular in its 
complexion ; nothing racy in its 
flavour; nothing that need exclude 
it from a single spot of the creation, 
or unfit its followers to be citizens 
of the world. —The mere circum- 
stance, then, that india is subjected 
to a Christian power, indicates this 
tobe « probable crisis for the im- 
troduction of Christianity, 


mn a 
Qo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue rise and progress of the negro 
republic in Hayti have naturall 

tracted much of the public curio- 
SitV but various circumstances 
hh contributed to involve the his- 
tory of its atlairs in doubt and ob- 
scurity. We knew in general, not- 
with standing the misrepresentations 
of American traders and West-In- 
dian planters, that, conducted by 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, himself an 
enfranchised negro, the negroes of 
5. Domingo, after ten years of revo- 
lutionary warfare, in which the 
horrors exhibited in France were 
re-acted, had achieved their deliver- 
ance from domestic bondage, and 
had become united, under the go- 
vernment of that hero*. In the 
year 1802, this island was admitted, 
by Bonaparte himself, to have ad- 
vanced in wealth and general pros- 
perity, in Consequence of the wise 
institutions of ‘Toussaint; and it ap- 
pears, from unquestionable docu- 
ments, that that great man was no 
less anxious to promote the mterests 


* Various notices respecting S 3. Domingo 
and ‘Toussaint have been Learted wn hic 
former volumes of the Christian aici 
snd may be tound by « reterence to the 
indexes, See particularly vol. tor 1802, p 


+ 
at 


of religion and morality among his 
brethren, than he was to. assert 
their treedom and to advance their 
temporal welfare. 

While things were in this state, 
the peace of Amiens gave Bonaparte 
an opportunity of attempting to re- 
store the ancient system of slavery 
in S. Domingo. ‘The issue of this 
attempt is well known, and that 
island is now, probably for ever, se- 
parated from France. 

‘Thus much I thought it necessa- 
ry to premise, before | introduced 
to your notice, and that of your 
readers, some interesing details re- 
specting the atlairs of 8 Domingo, 
which have been obtained from a 
most authentic source. The re- 
spectable individual (Mr, by 
whem these details were communt- 
cated, quitted the island abont the 
beginning of the year 1806, after a 
continued residence of seven or ei; ght 
years, comprising, of course, the 
whole eventful period which elapsed 
from the arrival of the French expe- 
dition under Le Clerc, to the eva- 
cuation of the island by Rocham- 
beau; the time of the massacre hy 
Dessalines ; and, in short, the whole 
era of that darkness which French 
despotism and French imposture 
have spread over the history of S. 
Domingo. His opportunities of 
information were very great, hav- 
ing constantly lived at the seat of 
government, and in habits of inti- 
macy with all the negro chiefs. 
The intelligence thus obtained, and 
on the accuracy of which I my- 
self place the fullest reliance, I pur- 
pose to lay before your readers in 
a series of papers: the whole of 
it, let it be remembered, refers to a 
period prior to the year 1800. 

I remain, &c. 
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MEMORANDA RESPECTING HAYTI, 


Toussaint. 
confirms in all points 





Mr. 


these honourable and interesting 
accounts of that extraordinary man’s 
veneral character and conduct, 


' 


which we have. had through $Q 








on ; : 


maby Cra nels, publi ic and priv ate. 
Chere is SO pert ct a uniformity be. 


tween them, with the exception 
alone ot the apologists of Dona- 


parte’s perfidy towards hin, that 
needless to minute much of 
vhat he said on this subject *. In 
confirmation ot 


it 9S 


TPoussaint’s reputa- 
tion for piety, Myr. says he 
had pravers m a private” chapel 
morning aud eventng ; the former at 
vvery early hour; and never, with- 
out necessity, was absent from them. 
A public mass was also cele- 
brated twice a week in the town, 
which he as punctually attended. 
He rebutlt, at an immense expense, 
the large and ruined church at Cape 
Francors: and, as a trait of his in- 
terest In such matters, when 
mel, or soine other place, L am un- 
eertain which, wanted to have a free 
port, which he had, on political 
views, retused, the municipality 
carried their point by subscribing 
three or four thousand dollars to- 
wards the expense of the above ta- 
‘Ourite work. 

Ot his justice and heroic firmness, 
“ir. ——— gave me a signal instance, 
(n that treatment of general Moise, 
and many subordinate officers, 
of which we heard just betore Le 
Clerc’s expedition+. ‘The French 
sazettes did not fail to blazon, m 
the most exaggerated terms, a revolt 
and insurrection of that black ge- 
neral and his army, and the sangut- 
na 'y executions which followed by 

rder of Toussaint; yet they did 
not expressly impute crue ity to his 
conduet: they eyen did not cease to 
proclaim his virtues, watil the tyrant, 
ft - tound him incorruptible, or- 


J aco- 


av Ing 


ered “them LO prepare the public 
mind, b y calumnies and abuse, tor 
the perh ious murder thet was {ue 
creed tor aim Bout the story Was 
oid 23 to convey the ideas of 
oreat barbarity and misubordination 
Moise’s party, unrelenting venge- 
we im tint ot ‘Poussaint, and a 
ful state ot rmanners in both. 
* See Cirist. Obs. ; vol. for 185, p. 554; 
ait) tor 13! p67. 
1 sete Chiat. Obs, for 1697, p. 201 
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As the speedy sequel shewed that 
‘Toussaint’s destruction was doomed, 
it was natural to reward 
story 


this whole 
iInvenuIONS 
Bonaparte always deals in, 
m order to anticipate an excuse for 
hiscrimes. But lt found from Mr. 

—— the trae poimtin which those 
accounts were detective and faila- 
cious, ‘They honestly concealed, 
that ‘Touissant’s rigour on this oc- 
casion Was 1 pursuance of his hu- 
inane and unalterable purpose to 
protect the French trom the resent- 
ment and violenee of his brethren, 
Moise, and many officers and troops 
under his command, had revolted, 
not with views hostile to Toussaint 
and his government, as the French 
accounts imported, but solely to in- 
dulge their vengeance against the 
Whites, a great many of whom they 
put to de: ath. 

{t was on this account that Tous- 
saint became for once severe and 
inexorable. He acted on this, ason 
other occasions, a Roman part, with- 
out disparagement to his Christian 
feelings. Moise was his nephew, 
his confidential friend, his second in 
command; yet he brought him, and 
about thirty of his dflicers, to a court- 
martial, to answer for their bloody 
conduct; and on thei conviction 
ordered them, though with the 
deepest concern, to be publicly exe- 


as one of those vile 
which 





cuted at the Cape. Mr. was 
present at their execution. It was 
a dreadful example, which cost 


much, he saul, to the feelings of 
‘Toussaint; but it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to protect those 
from further violence to whom his 
faith and his humanity were pledg- 
ed. He amet the kindred blood 
that was de: » him, in order to 
protec t those very French, most of 
whom afterwards abetted or ap- 

plauded his murdever. 
This fact not forgotten by 
the successors of Toussaimt,  Chris- 
When afterwards reproached 


toplie, 
as a rebel in the colomal assembly, 


ably and mantully reminded the 


planter, who now, under the protec- 
aris 


tion otf a French was base 
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enough so to revile him, of the de- 
liverance they had had from Moise 

on which occasion C hristophe bimse Af 
had been ereatly jostrumental oun 
disarming and se Zing the otienders, 
a was present mn the colo- 
nial assembly when this conversa- 
tion took place, and was charmed 
with the Spirit apd force of the re- 
tort. But Dessalines, a cChoavactet 
of a very different kind from ‘Tous- 
paint, aud even from Chrisiophe, 

remembered this aguravation of the 
ingratitude and periidy to which 
his former chief had fallen a victim, 
for a less generous purpose. He 
used it as one strong argument lo 
justify his copying the venveance 
of Moise rather than the humanity 
of Toussaint. Thus does righteous 
Ileaven sometimes discover to us 
the exactness of a dreadful retribu- 
tion. 

An account is given in the Chris- 
tian Observer for 1803, p. 557, of 
an attempt made by Le Clerc to 
gain Toussaint to his master’s views, 
by practising on his feelings of pa- 
rental affection. His two sons were 
sent to him, along with their tutor 
Coisnon, under a promise that they 
should be re-conveyed to the Fre “nich 
camp; and as Coisnon did not suc- 
ceed in the object of his mission, 
which was to detach the father from 
the cause of negro freedom, they 
vere unrelentingly torn from his 
embrace, and carried back to Cape 
Francois, Toussaint heroically ob- 
serving the faith of war m permit- 
ting their return. 

The pretended dispatches of Le 
Clerc, which were doubtless forged at 
Paris, afirmed that the young men 
had atierintdh been restored to their 
lather. This, however, proves to 
be one of the numberless falsehoods 
published at that time bv Bona- 

parte. They were carried otf by 
the French, and have never since 
heen heard of. Mr, doubts 
not that they, as well as the wife * 
and younger children, have shared 





S The acces : 4} . 
ihe account gaven Of Uns wohkhvans tate, 


Christan Observer for 1 Ou, p. O79, as at 
Seurse unfounded, 
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the father’s fate. Bonaparte seems 
to have been afraid that any at 
‘Toussaint’s faouly should remain to 
keep alive the memory of that true 
heroism by which his own bastard 
realness Vas contrasted aul 
shamed, 

‘Poussaint had another nephew, 
yencral Bellair, who, with his wite, 
Were AONE the multitimles pul to 
death in cold blood by Le Cless 
and the monster Rochambeau, ‘J hey 
were shot at the brink of a pit wear 
Cape Frangois, of which I shal! here- 
after have to speak, There 15 pot 
now, | believe, ope member ot Tous. 
saints family surviving. They have 
ali died by violent and crucl means. 

Mr. —— bore the SLPOn Yeast 
testimony to the loyal  dispo- 
sition ot ‘Toussaint, if adherence 
to the successive vovernaiments 
o: the parent stale Was lo miiy. 
The Surprise ne felt al the iigra- 
titude o1 his COUMLTY Was VerVv “reat, 
aud he hesitated whether ty resist 
Le ac, tibl his found fis object 
Was the re: stitut O0 © Slavery . Aaa 
Wheo, aller con je Fig bits eChneniies, 
he had made that treaty with ther 
wh ch they had the impudence to 
call in [eu rope @ surrender, be clis- 


nterestediyv r inLo private life, 


The pertidy which atterwards led 
7 . 
, 
to fiis seizure ‘was too cross tO be 
Rear re me oe 7S Te { iat teil 
Suspected OY iii. LG WAerc sense 
4 . 
a strong DOUY Of troops DY Bi 
the nelzgOveurnhecd of fis Count, 
} —- . rs oa _ e ~ “ P 4 
nouse, near Lonaive: surrounded 
a om 7 *? 
Him, wWhiie €ngacead ih au simicavble 
conference with the commiander; 
~ . ‘ ~ + i. > ry > - « i. 
seized and sent him on beard a tn- 
vate ; and dispatched 
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coughs should absent themselves 
trom church 1 canpot avon thinking, 
that. much might be done by those 
really afflicted with this malady, and 
more: by those not at all afflicted 
with it, to prevent the annoyance to 
a minister and a congregation which 
we find so gonerally complained of. 
Such persons as cannot avoid cough- 
ing, should (if I may so express my- 
self) learn to cough, by choosing 
those. favourable moments when a 
preacher arrives at the end of a sen- 
tence or period ; and such are con- 
stantly occurring. The power of 
the bishop of London over his con- 
gregation, in the course of his Lent 
Lectures, was remarkable, and affords 
an instance of whatI mean. They 
were preached to the most crowded 
auditories, and at a period of the 
year very unfavourable to those 
whose lungs are not of the strongest 
structure; yet such was the interest 
with which that good and amiable 
prelate was heard, that attention was 
completely suspended, and the most 
profound silence prevailed through 
his different periods, till he arrived 
at their conclusion, when a general 
coughing, as if by common consent, 
or upon an appointed signal, immedi- 
ately took place. 

Much is to be done also, amoung 
those really afflicted, by moderating 
a cough ; and this appears to be a 
duty to others, as well as suspending 
it. There are many who are not care- 
ful to make the best of their misfor- 
tunes in this way, and who seem to 
think they shall claim the more pity 
in proportion as they are better 
heard, 

3ut there is still another class of 
coughers, and by far, in my Opinion, 
the most numerous, who cough with- 
out occasion and without thought. 
Of this class are many young per- 
sons, especially children, who might 
often be checked in the indulgence 
of so idle a habit by those ef their 
friends who are with them. It may 
be truly, asserted, that by far the 
greater part of the couching which 
disturbs our audiences 1s the conse- 
gxence of inattention to the duties of 


Vaccination. 


[Ocr. 
the place and the business of the hour. 
If these idle hearers di! not cough, 
they would gape; for if the mind 
does not take an Interest in what is 
before it, it will be finding employ - 
ment forthe body. There is no de- 
sire in such persons to avoid the of- 
fensive habit of which I complain, 

and no effort made by them against 
its indulgence. Like any other ‘trick, 

it therefore gains upon them, till 
they are unconscious when they are 
offending by it: and it has this of 
evil in it, beyond many other tricks, 
that it must be heard, whereas most 
bad habits are no longer disagree- 
able than while they are seen: and 
it is easier to turn away the eyes 
than to shut the ears. 

I am inclined, sir, to think, that 
neither you nor your readers will be 
disposed to regard the evil in que- 
stion as one of a slight nature. It 
were, indeed, sincerely to be wished 
that we were not so easily diverted 
and distracted in our attention, by 
the constant noise which is thus 
kept up about us throngh the time 
of divine service, and that we could 
more easily abstract our minds from 
the interruption thus (for the most 
part unnecessarily) given; but such, 
alas! is our infirmity, and our prone- 
ness to sutter distraction from exter- 
nal causes, that every one, who is 
able only to suggest a hint towards 
the preservation of tranquillity in 
the house of God, will perhaps be 
found to be doing something to fa- 
cilitate the great end which every 
true Christian must have in view in 
attending divine worship on earth, 
which is, that of assimilating such 2 
service, as nearly as our present im- 
perfections will permit, to the glo- 
rious and unsullied worship of a bet- 
ter and more enduring state of exis- 
tence. I am, &e. 

LAICUS. 
a — 


VACCINATION. 


Consipreraniealarm having been ex- 
cited by reports of supposed failures 
i vaccination at Cambridge, Mr. 
Ring and Mr. 


Blair, two surgeons of 
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London, proceeded thither for the 
purpose of investigating those re- 
ports. The following is the general 
result of their inquiry. 
The small pox had been preva- 
lent and fatal at Cambridge, for 
ten weeks before: during this 
eriod a considerable number of 
children, vaccinated at ditlerent 
times, had been much exposed to 
infection, which they had resisted. 
But in numerous instances small pox 
was supposed to have occurred after 
vaccination. In many of them all 
doubts had been removed ; but six- 
teen cases were deemed still deserv- 
ing of investigation. In some of these 
vaccination. had not taken effect at 
all; yet these were reckoned among 
the failures. In others, the chicken 
pox was mistaken for the small pox; 
the chicken pox, as well as the small 
pox, having for.some time prevailed 
at Cambridge. In two cases, the 
patients were inoculated for the small 
pox in the manner of a seton, ‘ by 
a bone-setter, who was formerly a 
grocer,’ together with two of his 
own children: the small pox ap- 
peared in these four cases, and proved 
fatal in one of them. Then, and not 
till then he pretended that he had 
not inoculated the. children for the 
small pox, but for the cow. pock! 
When a child was inoculated. for 
the cow pock without effect, and af- 
terwards successfully inoculated for 
the small pox, this was represented 
to be a failure ia vaccination. And 
when another child, who had been 
vaccinated, was afterwards seized 
with a fever without eruptions, this 
also was represented to be a failure 
in vaccination |— Having such pre- 
judices to encounter, it is no wonder 
that failures were supposed to be 
irequent; but after a minute and 
careful inquiry it did not appear that 
a single case of the small pox oc- 
curred there, alter regular and com- 
plete vaccination, Jn this inquiry 
the deputation-of the Royal Jenne- 
rian Society were assisted by two 
eminent surgeons of Cambridge, who 
have had a considerable share in the 
Practice @f vaccination, ene of them 
Cunist. Osstry. No. 82. 


having vaccinated three thousand 
persons; and the notes of every case, 
submitted to their investigation, were 
read to the parents themselves, or to 
the parties concerned, to prevent the 
possibility of mistake. 


i - 
Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following Hymn, composed by 
the poet Cowper for the anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Sunday 
Schools at Olney, and, perhaps, not 
il) calculated for general use on such 
anniversaries in other partshes, has 
never, I believe, appeared in print. 
if you agree with mein thinkimg the 
publication of it desirable, it is very 
much at your service. Its tendenc 

is, certainly, the same with that of 
the other productions of his pen. 
And. its internal evidence, as to au- 
thorship, is so strong, that it is -per- 
haps unnecessary for me to say J 
transcribe a copy sent by Mrs. Un- 


win, in herown hand-writing, to het _ 


daughter Mrs. Powley. 
l am, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Ossett, Aug. 16. E. KILVINGTON. 


HYMN, 


Hear, Lord! the song of praise and pray'r 
In heav'n, thy dwelling-place, =~ 

From children made tire public care, 
And taught to seek thy face. 


Thanks for thy word, and for thy day ; 
And grant us, we implere, 

Never to waste in sinful play 
Thy holy Sabbaths more. 


Thanks that we hear-—but O impatt 
To each desires sincere, 

That we may listen with our heeris, 
And learn, as well as hear! 


For if vain thoughts the mind engage _ 
Of elder far than we, 

What hope, that at our heedless age 
Our mitrds should e’er be free ? 


Much hope—if Thou our spirits take 
Under thy gracious sway, 

Who-can’st the wisest wiser make, 
And babes as wise ag they. 


Wisdom and bliss thy word bestowg, 
A sun that ne’er declines ; 
And be thy mercy show'rd on those 
Who plec’d ua where u shiges! 
4P 
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An Account of the Life and Writings 
of David Hume, Esq, By 'Tnomas 
lipwarp Ricmie. London, Ca- 
dell and Co. 1807. Pp. 520. 
Price 30s, Gd. 


THE present are times in whieh a 
man, who excels half a dozen of his 
neighbours in any respect, is almost 
‘certain of either the happiness or 
the misfortune of living two lives 
upon.earth. Of the second of these 
some have been so enamoured, and 
jealous at the same time, as not to 
leave the important task of giving it 
existence to the doubtful zeal and 
partiality of surviving friends; but 
have made sure of their point, by be- 
coming their own biographers. ‘This 
is the case with the subject of the 
present memoir; and every gene- 
ral reader is sufficiently acquainted 
with “ My Own Life,” prefixed toa 
History of ingland by David Hume, 
Esq. This short outline, although 
*% undoubtedly had the merit of 
satisfying its author, and, with 
the additions of a very sanguine 
friend, might be deemed sufficient 
to satisfy all who were attached to 
him and his cause, has not per- 
fectly met and allayed the curi- 
sity of a later posterity. Of this 
euriosty we must confess ourselves 
to be in some degree partakers ; and, 
although we cannot say that the 
third existence which is given to Mr. 
Hume, in the'pudlication before us, 
is in every respect such a8 we could 
have desired, we have the satisfac- 
tion of informing Mr. Richie, that 
we have read his work not only with 
mterest and pleasure, but we ma 
add, with improvement — sithough 
‘possibly not of the precise kind 
which the biographer intended to 
couvey, The reflection, however, 


may be equally grateful to him, 
whether he be the direct Caase or 
the oblique occasion of domg good. 





We beg leave to dissent from it 
as an universal proposition, that, i 
determining concerning any sentr 
ment or collection of sentiments, al! 
consideration of the author should 
be laid aside, and that our whole at- 
tention should be directed to what is. 
said, not who says it. In particular 
cases this impessonality (if we may 
so use the term), may: be of service, 
ereven essential,.to a just judgment. 
But in others, we do not hesitate to 
declare our opinion, that a conside- 
ration of the speakencontributes very 
materially to an accurate decision 
concerning what is spoken. Where- 
ever we must depend upen an author 
(and.this.is done to a great, we had 
almost said unlimited, degree in 
history and biography), it is of im- 
portance, corresponding to the nature 
of the subject, tor us to know, whe- 
ther he has partialities; what thoss 
partialities are ; whether he attempts 
to resist them, and how far he suc- 
ceeds in that attempt. ‘These, and 
ether like circumstances, when 
known, must have, and ought to have, 
a. considerable influence upon the 
mind of the reader; and, by a judi- 
eieus regard to them, he may be 
able to rectify some false impres- 
sions.. ‘Chose who write the lives of 
others, are, im. general, induced to 
undertake the task from friendship, 
if not for theis persons, for their ge- 
eral character and principles. Some 
few pieces ef biography have, in- 
deed, been composed upon the un- 
natural principle of hostility: but 
as the end of the writer is little Jike- 
ly to be attained by this mean, it 1s 
seldom resorted to. We would, 
however, by no ineans rely upon so 
precarious a foundation for deter- 
mining the principles of the present 
writer: we would refer to his own 
evidence on this question. Now 
that Mr. Kichie agrees with Mr. 
Hiume in his regards toward reyela 
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tion, appears probable, from Ins 
steady omission of any declaration to 
7 contrary. ‘This ‘negative argu- 
nit 1s strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that the biographer has very 
treely and frequently controverte “l 
some of the principles of his subje ct. 
sut some occasional expressions put 
this matter heyond all reasonable 
doubt. We will produce what have 
struck us. In p. 49, speaking of a 
work of Mr. Balfour against Mr. 
flume, he calls it @ this pious speci- 
amen of his erudition.” Our readers 
need not be informed what pions 
means here. Again, p. 59, we read, 
that “ Mr. George Anderson, the 
literary champion of the fanatics, 
published a pamphlet, under ‘the 
title of Infidelity a proper Otyect of 
Censure. It is replete with religious 
dogmatism, and constantly appeal- 
ing to the Bible, the usual resource 
of the priest in every difficulty.” In 
p.71, “ the redoubted Mr. George 
Anderson ” is brought forward again. 
And, in p. 82, our author writes thus 
ot Mr. Daniel M‘Queen’s Letters -on 
Mr. Hume’s History of Great Bri- 
tain: “ The letters are sufficiently 
Jearned, and shew great extent of 
reading, but savour too much of the 
whining piety of a cleric, and, with 
respect to manner and style, are in- 
tolerably prolix and diffuse *.” With 
the liberality of these passages we 
have, at present, no concern: and 
we admit, that as no faith is to be 
kept with the church of Rome’s he- 
retics, it is equally reasonable, that 
no justice should be allowed to Mr. 
Richie’s fanatics. From the speci- 
mens just given of our biographer's 
sentiments and affections, it might be 
expected that he would say nothin 
of his hero but in terms of panegy- 
nic, if need be, of apology- But ths 
is not the fact: on the contrary; ke 
was often surprised us by the free- 
dom, as well as justice, of the cen- 
sures which he has passed on the 
subject of his story. In some in- 


7 . e ° 
Several other instances micht be ad 
winced. See the observation concernire lord 


Adailes, p. 105 


stances he has gone as fur in this 
way, as we, with all our proudices, 
should have gone. “There is a note, 
p. 4, which certainly sets the gene- 
ral impartiality of Mr. Richie im a 
strony light. 


“Tn the hape,” Says he, “of being ena 
bletl to fill up any chasm in this narrative, J 
apphed to a near réldtion of Mr. Hume, 
and was told, that if the work was to ddwance 
his fame, wud a copy of the manuscript tur- 
mished tothe family, the intormation wanted 
would, perhaps, be supplied, © With such 
conditions I refused compliance, choosing 
rether to.rereain setisfied with the little I had 
vtherwise obtained, than to fetter my senti- 


quents, and subject myself to so laborious « 


task, in return for what wes probably of little 


importance.” 


Net to move the question, whether 
the hope of some materials.of greater 
importance would have affected the 
determination of our author, we shall 
only observe, upon this passage, the 
kind of confidence in the truth which 
it discovers the friends of Mir..dbume 
to hawe with respect to his charac- 
ter *, 

We now proceed to the narrative. 
What is contained in Mr. Hume’s 
own account of himself is so gene 
rally known, that it will be unneces- 
sary to repeat any part of it, unless 
there should be some particular oc- 
<asion. David Hume, the second 
son of Joseph Hume, Esq., was 
born at Edinburgh, April 26, Q.S. 
1711. There was nothing re- 
markable in +s juvenile years; 
and about the age ef twenty-eight 
dhe became an author. Jt is in this 
capacity alone that. any import- 
ance attaches to hislife: his lierary 
productions and character, therefore, 
together with such considerations as 
elucidate or tatluence either the one 
er the other, will be the exciusive 
subjegt of our. strictures. dn the 
year 1739, of, as Mr. Richie more 
correetiv states, the ead of the fore- 


going one, Mr. Hume gave his firs: 


7 * © * ce . 
* If as we suspect, the sale of this work 


has not been very rapid, the cause msy per- 
haps be found in its too strict adherence ve 
tenth on sume subjects involving the credit « 
Myr. Haine. 


4 Pp o 











HAS 


work to the public. lt was entitled 
4¢ A Treatise of Human Nature, be- 
ing an Attempt to introduce the 
experimental Method of Reasoning 
into Moral Subjects.” The | first 
two volumes, then published, treat, 
the former of the Understanding, the 
ather of the Passions. The third, on 
Morals, did not appear until the year 
740. 

Mr. Richie was not so happy in 
collecting materials for this part of 
his narrative as he might have been. 
In Lord W oodhouselee’s 
Lord Kaimes, formerly, and before 
he took his title as lord of session, 
Mr. Home, are inserted several letters 
of Hume to this celebrated philoso- 
pher and judge. The earlier of them 
throw some interesting light on the 
literary début of the young and enter- 
prising philosopher. The first is 
dated from London, December 2, 
4737, when his first work was upon 
the eve of making its appearance. 
« ‘The nearness and greatness of the 
event” gave him disturbance; and 
as he was busily employed in mak- 
ing all the alterations which could 
contribute to its perfection or popu- 
larity, he prevailed upon himself to 
cut off what he calls “ its nobler 
parts,” that it might give as little 
offence as possible. ‘1 was resoly- 
ed,” says he, “not to be an enthu- 
Fiast in philosophy, while ] was blam- 
ing other enthusiasms.” It is a cu- 
rious fact, that, in this letter, Mr. 
Hlume wishes to be introduced - 
Dr. Butler, who had already a 
quired celebrity by his Sermons ea 
his incomparable Analogy. In his 
next letter, March 4, 1737-8, he 
expresses his anxiety to have the 
doctor’s opinion of his work, and is 
much agitated with respect to its re- 
ception,  Sometines,” says he, 
* t evevates mé above the clouds ; 
at other times it depresses me with 
doubisand fears; so that,” &e. After 
the publication of the important 
work, 113 author, Feb. 13, 1739, an- 
ounces Jhe event to his tricnd, and 
meutions bis purpose of leaving Lon- 
don; becanse, te writes, “ besides 
many other considerations, 1 thought 
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it would contribute very much to my 
tranquillity, and might spare me 
many mortifieations, to be in the 
country while the success of the 
work was doubtful.” That there 
was sufficient ground for these emo- 
tions, even in the breast of a philo- 
sopher, will appear from the opinion 
which the parent entertained of bis 
infant production, “ My princi- 
ples,” he proceeds, at a short distance 
from the passage last quoted, “ are 
also so remote from all the vulgar 
sentiments on the subject, that were 
they to take place, they would pro- 
duce almost a total alteration in phi- 
losophy : and, you know, revolutions 
of this kind are not easily brought 
about. Iam young enough to seo 
what will become of the matter;’ 
&c. He mentions his having sent a 
copy of the work to the bishop of 
Bristol, Dr. Butler, who was conse- 
crated in 1738. 

To say nothing of the want of 
delicacy, with respect to such a 
man as Dr, Butler, which is implied 
in these communications, we wil 
content ourselves with calling the 
attention of our readers to the con- 
ceit and presumption betrayed in 
the passages just quoted, A young 
man of twenty-eight years of age in- 
timates, in his first. work, the possi- 
bility of its producing an entire re- 
volution in the philosophical senti- 
ments of the public. And that the 
reader may be sensible bow inse- 
parable the ahove-mentioned qua- 
lities were from his intellectual 
constitution, or how stedfastly he 
adhered to the rule of the great 
critic— 

Servetur ad amum, 
Qualis ab zncaptu processerit, et sibi constet, 
the same expectation is recorded 
ainong the pleasantries of his dying 
moments. But the world was in no 
humour for a revolution at the time; 
and Mr. Hume’s work was receiwed 
with perfect contempt: an -eyent 
which, as might be expected, gave 
the fond author no lithe ¢ehagrim. 


This is torcibly expressed in. ano- 
ther letter to Mr. Llome, dated from 
residence, 


Ninewells, his family 
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June 1,1789. ‘The consequence of 
this neglect was a revolution to 
the structure of his work: for, 
yome years after, he re-modelled 
the whole treatise, throwing it mto 
the form of Essays, expunging many 
of the errors and absurdities, with 
some of the honest avowals too, of 
the original work; and, in an Ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the. trans- 
formed performance, absolutely dis- 
avows the former; at the same time, 
peevishly, and most disingenuously, 
reproaching his antagonists for di- 
recting all their batteries against a 
juvenile work, which, as he affirms, 
“the author never acknowledged,” 
2. e. it was printed without his name. 
Mr. Richie is quite of our judgment 
here; and he has well exposed the 
absurdity of Mr. Hume’s being an- 
gry with his opponents for attack- 
ing the only work, which, till then, 
it was in their power to attack. 
We shall take our leave, theretore, 
of this treatise, by merely directing 
any of cur readers, who may be 
curious on the subject, to what we 
esteem the best part—namely, that 
which is calculated to operate as an 
antidote to the rest, by exhibiting 
it in its true, but in the most melan- 
choly and disheartening colours, 
It stands at the conclusion of the 
first book. And that such of our 
readers as will excuse themselves 
the trouble of referring to these 
murky volumes, may not be dismiss- 
ed without some specimen of the 
sobriety at least of the author, we 
transcribe the following passage. 
“ The intense view of these mani- 
fold contradictions and imperfec- 
tions in human reason has so wrought 
upon me, and heated my brain, that 
fam ready to reject all belief and 
reasoning, and can look upon no 
Opmion even as*more probable or 
likely than another,” 

Here Mr. Richie digresses into a 
history of metaphysics, and infers 
the incompetency of eur author for 
the Herculean task which he had 
undertaken; charging him, at the 
sume tine, with want of candonr, 
making no references, of which 


he is sometimes profuse, to his pre- 
decessors *. ca 

In 1742 the Essays Moral and 
Philosophical appeared, and were 
more favourably received by the 
public. In 1747 his aspiring but 
unfortunate Treatise assumed the 
new form and title of an Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding > 
but all would not rouse the attention 
of the public. In 1751 both his 
Inquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals, and his Political Dis- 
courses, were published, ‘The last 
met with a flattering reception. 
Soon after this, a variety of writers 
drew their pens against our author: 
to one only of whom, Mr, James 
Balfour, he condescended, as Mr. 
Richie says, to reply. ‘The letter 
which he wrote to his opponent, 
then unknown, is handsome, but 
evasive ; and in the close, the con- 
sistent sceptic intimates his philoso- 
phical system to be fixed, In 1754 
the first volume of his History of 
Great Britain was given to the 
world. 

About this time, the professorship 
of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh having become 
vacant, Mr. Hume offered himself a 
candidate for the chair. As the 
friends of Christianity might have 
about the same objection to a deist 
and sceptic’s teaching morali- 
ty, as Mr. Hume would proba- 
bly have to being lectured by a 
presbyterian fanatic or bigot, they 
exerted themselves, and procured 
the disappointment of his hopes. 
« Their remonstrances,” says our 
biographer, “ succeeded; but the 
event gave rise to a rooted antipathy 
on the part of Hume towards the 
Scottish clergy.” p.49. This is a 
remarkable declaration, and, we 
presume, generally speaking, accu- 
rate. That it is perieetiy so, we 
have our doubts, His anupathy to 
the clergy of his couatry, as far as 
their character aud conduct were 

* As it is not eur wish to load the me- 
mory of Mr. Hume with any thing ancertaip, 
we pass over the tory in the pote, pp. 29 
* 
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identified with the religion the 
taught, was, we are fully haeueiil 
much anterior to this time. No- 
tning goads and irritates the mind 
of an irreligious man more, than 
to live in the society ot those who 
are really religious; much more, 
it he be obliged to join in any acts 
«treligion. The approximation or 
contact of these opposite substances 
produces a powerful, although per- 
aps smothered, etlervescence ia 
the mind. The hour of emanci- 
pation, and the attendant opportu- 
nity of reprisals, are locked forward 
to with delight; and, when that 
hour arrives, full advantage is taken 
of it We have no deubt, however, 
that the antipathy of Hume, which 
had an earlier and deeper root, 
was much inflamed, and struck its 
ubres with more obstinate vigour in 
a soil by no means untavourable, 
om account of the circumstance 
which has been mentioned. A 
laudable inducement, truly, for a 
man to bend all his talents and 
trenoth against every 
religion! 

After relating some immaterial 
or well-known circumstances of Mr. 
ilume’s life, our author now comes 
to the first of two unportant ones, 
wiich are speciiied in the preface 
as being emitted by the philose- 
pher in his own account of himself. 
this is opened with some pomp. 
“In the mean time a storm of a 
more alarming tendency threatened 
tie spiritual and temporal inter- 
ests of our historian. It is in vain 
(mark this} “ that de- 
ism, or a religious creed approx- 
imating to it, had begun to spread 
among the literary circle *3 at Edin- 
burg su; and lord Kames. and Mr. 
iluine, being the only persons who 
had ventured to commit their philo- 
sophical tenets to w riting, were Con- 


. — a 2 
io conceal, 


eidered us the grand apostles of 


sihdeliy.” 


Bat ec ft—hy reeaular approveh—-no vet--. 
Phe northern zealots were encou- 

; " " od ; 
raved to their attack upon these 
anceatie I omilar attack upon 
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a similar apostle in the south, which 
seems to have been attended with 
circumstances of peculiar atrocit 

for the learned world, we are told, 
beheld it “ with astonishment, in- 
dignation, and dismay.” p. 53. The 
reader should prepare his mind for 
at least thumb-screws, the rack, 
the Scotch boot, if not for fire and 
faggot. His sensibility, however, 
will tind a happy escape, when he 
earns, that this. formidable affair 
was nothing more than the present- 
ment, with an expression of censure, 
of the philosophical works of lord 
Bolingbreke, mv 1754 (three years 
alter the death of that nobleman), 
by the grand jury of Middlesex. 
This procedure, however, encou- 
raged the general assembly con- 
vened at Edinburgh, May 22, 1755, 
to issue a hike public censure upon 
the authors whom they conceived 
to head and represent the antichris- 
tian body which was rising among 
them ; and accordingly, on the 2sth 
May, an overture, or motion, wae 
unanimously passed into an act, ex- 
pressing the abhorrence which the 
assembly entertained of some late 
publications, and recommending it 
to the clergy to resist their diffusion. 
The session, however, being short, 
any farther notice of the affair was 
postponed to the next meeting. On 
the 27th May, 1756, when the as- 
semby met again, it was proposed 
to confine the inquiry concerning 
the obnoxious writings to those of 
one, viz. David Hume. This was 
strenuously opposed; but by argu- 
ments which, -even according to 
Mr. Richie’s statement, appear to 
be very feeble: at-least his owm re- 
port of the answers to them. place 
them in this light) .Some of the 
members insisted.that Mr. Hume 
could in no. respect be deemed a 
Christian, and therefore no proper 
subject of Christian discipline. 


This was a sabject of curious and ex- 
tended debate ;, and the opponeuts of 
the unbcliever fairly enough argu- 
ed, that they would be satisfied, if 
the court would determine and pub- 
lish this judgment concerning him, 
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Mr. Richie has the candour to ob- 
serve, that “ the debate was carried 
on with an earnestness und deceney 
honourable to both parties.”” Phe 
whole affair, however, by the intlu- 
ence of friends to the arraigned, was 

uashed and brought to nothing. 
Mr. Hume could not treat with con- 
tempt what might be the conse- 
quences of a sentence of excommu- 
nication. 

Such is the affair which, in the 
impassioned language of Mr. Hume's 
admirers, is called bis persecution. 
Without pledging ourselves to de- 
fend temporal inflictions in cases of 
this sort, we think it hard indeed, if, 
when a person has exerted himself 
in a public manner to vilify and 
overturn the truths of religion, par- 
ticularly of Christianity, the profes- 
sors and friends of Christianity, as a 
church, should not have it in their 
power publicly to express their sense 
uf such a person’s proceedings, and 
to expel him from their society. We 
know not what toleration means, if 
this is not to be admitted; and we 
know no spirit or conduct which 
would better deserve the name of in- 
tolerance, than thus to expose the 
church to the insults of her enemies 
with her hands tied behind her. Ou 
the silence of Mr. Hume respecting 
this matter, we shall only observe, 
that it was a politic measure not to 
Jead the minds of the public to inves- 
tigate the true cause of his antipathy 
to Christians and Christianity. 

We are obliged to pass over the 
entertaining account which our au- 
thor has given of several literary so- 
cieties, which began to be formed 
ubout this time at Edinburgh: but 
We stop at p. 104, to notice a mis- 
statement. In 1757 Mr. Hume had 
published Four Dissertations. To the 
lirst of these, entitled the Natural 
History of Religion, three answers 
appeared, in the same and the follow- 
wg years. The last of these answers 
bore the title of Remarks upon the 
Natural History of Keligion by Mr. 
Tune, with Dialogues on Heathen 
idolatry and the Christian Reli- 
gion. “ This last tract,” says Mr. 


Richie, “which ts alluded to by 
our author inhis' own Lite, war the 
produetion of De. Hurd, now bishop 
of Worcester, the triend and biovra- 
pher of Warburton; and this;slight 
mark of attention comributed: to 
sooth the chagrin, which. oppressed 
the breast of our historian jn-e@onse~ 
quence of the cold reception of his 
performance.” In the first place, 
the tract here mentioned was ner 
the saine whieh proceeded from Dr 
Hurd. We have it now before us: 
am! it has almost nothing iv common 
with what is called Dr. Hurd’s pro- 
duction, as it stands in its orteinat 
state in the last volume of tliat pre- 
late’s edition of bishop Warburton’s 
works. Again, the fact is, as it 
would have appeared to Mr. Richie 
had hie consulted the piece of biovra- 
phy to which he has alluded, that 
Dr. Hurd’s production was really that 
of Warburton, consisting of some 
rough detached observations 5 and 
that be only gave it iis form and 
some slight connective additions 
‘Vints publication was doubiless the 
second of those enumerated by Mr. 
Richie. The titles of all began 
with the word Remarks, and this cir- 
cumstance probably led to the mis- 
take. But is it true, as Mr. Richie 
affirms, that the chagrin of eur phi- 
lusopher was soothed by this pabii- 


cations He does, indeed, hirmseit 


talk of the consolation which it af- 
forded tim: but, at the same time, 
designates this consoling, seething, 
object, by as waspish terms as fis 
“mild disposition” and “ command 
of temper” ever suffered to escape 
him. “ Dr. Hurd wrote a pamphiet 
against it,” says he, “witn all the 
illiberal petulance, arrogance, end 
scusrility, which distinguish the 
Warburtonian school *.”” “The phr- 
losopher, indeed, had some cause te 
be angry. 

The years 1758 and 1759, in this 
biography, are cliefly occupied with 
Mr. Ilume’s part of his correspon 
dence with Dr, Robertson. Ii is un- 
lnteresting, eXcept as contami 


1 


® See «§ My Own Lice.” 
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and 


passions of rivalry. <A simple re- 
gard to reputation and ease would 
dictate such forbearance, even al- 
though we should admit it to be in 
no degree feigned. 

In 1762. Dr. € Campbell’ s Disserta- 
tion on Miracles, in opposition to 
Mr. Hume’s Essay on that subject, 
made its appearance. A copy of the 
manuscript had previously been sent 
to Dr, Blair, with a request, that, 
atter perusing it, he would commnu- 
nicate it to Mr. Hume; which he 
did. [ume returned it, with a letter 
to Blair, in which he discovers, that 
he still felt the lash of Warburton 
and his followers,’ and is reduced to 
the necessity of saying, in his de- 
fence, that “he « never knew any 
one that examined and deliberated 
about nonsense, who did not believe 
it betore the end of his inquiries.” 
Certainly Mr. Hume had already 
examined to some extent, and deli- 
berated about, the miracles said to 
be wrought at the tomb of the Abbé 
Paris. ‘To the observation, that the 
reformers did not attempt miracles, 
he answers, that ‘men must have 
new and opposite ways of establish- 
ing new and opposite follies ; that 
he never read of a miracle in his 
life, “ that was not meant to esta- 
blish some new pomt of religion ;” 
and that those wrought in popish 
countries “ are wrought to prove 
the efficacy of a particular crucifix 
or relic, which is always anew port, 
or”’ (observe) * at least not univer- 
sally received.” He then seems to 
take it amiss, that for ten or twelve 
pases he should be accounted an in 
ficel. 2ut the conclusion of this 
letter is of too great tuportance to 
be omitted. Tlaving observed, that 
on common subjects of literature he 
was always pleased with the couver- 
sation of his friends, he adds, © But 


when the conversation was diveried 
by you tvom this channel towards the 
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some curious traits of vanity, 
displaying with some parade, and 
much apparent self-commendation, 
the good terms on which he and his 
friend continued, in spite of their 
mutual temptations to indulge the 





[Ocr. 
subject of your profession, though | 
doubt not that your intentions were 
very friendly towards me, I own | 
never received the same satisfaction : 
I was apt to be tired, and you to be 
angry. I would therefore wish, for 
the future, whenever my good for. 
tune throws me in your way, that 
these topics should be forborne be- 
tween us. I have long since done 
with all inquiries on such subjects, 
and am become incapable of instruc- 
tion.” ‘This is honesty with a ven- 
geance! Here is an inquirer after 
truth, who has done with all inqui- 
ries on the subject of religion, and is 
incapable of instruction. Here is 
sceptic, whose creed, negative at 
least, and that is resolvable into 
sitive, is so fixed, that all future in- 
quiry is vain, all future instruction 
impossible ; and that, not on matters 
of no personal or intrinsic impor- 
tance, not concerning the authenti- 
city of Ossian’s Poems, or the inno- 
cence of the Scottish Mary ; but whe~- 
ther the soul be or be not immortal, 
whether it will have dn account to 
render hereafter, whether there be 
or be not danger of endless punish- 
ment, and whether, on the affirma- 
tive supposition, there be or be not 
any remedy. But admitting our 
philosopher, which we grant, to be 
incapable of instruction, had he 
really done with all inquiries on the 
subject of religion? He had_ not. 
His inquiries were urged with the 
zeal of a fanatic on one side of the 
question, for the purpose of discre- 
ie and destroying religion ; as 
his Dialogues on Natural Religion, 
left for publication after his death, 
and concerning which he gave par- 
ticular directions in his last will and 
testament, plainly testify. Upon 
the whole, we think the declaration, 
upon which we have been comment- 
ing, and which, with the explanation 
added by us, we look upon as per- 
fectiy correct, to be the true solution 
of the whole problem of infidelity, 
and to be applicable to every indi- 
vidual of that persuasion. 
But, to lose sight no longer of the 
watter inh; and, we learn, that Dr, 
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Campbell -was indneed* by Mr. 
‘lume’s fetter to ‘soffen some of 
sages m bis Dissertation, which, i 
this state, and betore puibliontton, 
was sent to Mr. Hame. ‘The phifo- 
sopher wrote to the divine a hand 
some letter, which is particularly 
renvarkable for expressing the reso- 
jution, which hé says he had fixed 
in the beginning of his life, to make 
no reply to his adversaries. és | 
mustadhere inviolably,’he adds, “ to 
this resolution, Otherwise my silence 
on any future occasion would) be 
construed an inability to answer, 
and would be matter of triumph 
avainst me.” A prudent resolution, 
ant a suilicient reason; but the 
former was not inviolably adhered 
to. 

When turned fifty years of age, 
Mir. Hume was induced to attend 
the earl of g's as secretary. on 
his embassy to France; where, he 
says, “I eat nothing but ambrosia 
drink nothing’ but nectar, Breathe 
nothing but incense, and tread on 
fothing but flowers.” This was 
tree: for his new friends, under- 
pig 4: wrobably what food was 
Most to 113 ta iste, fed hint ne—we were 
vomng to say to satiety, but this was 
not the case,—-fed him, however, 
with the richest isade dishes, and ta 
all the profusion which either vanity 
could ¢ 
provide. Our philosopher appears 
at his heart’s ease in detailing the 
particulars of these entertainments 
to his clerical and historical friend, 
Pp. 154, &e. 

In 1766 Tlume “ returned to 
ngland, where an incident hap- 
pened, which he has not thought 
proper to not tice in bis own biowra- 
phte narrative, bat which e ngrossed 
the public alterition at the time, and 
Was certainly one of the most im- 
pe’ ns occurrences in hishfe. We 
allude to his unfortunate dispute with 
Jean-Jaques Rousseau.” Pp. 157, 
158, 

in account of this ridiculous 
alluir, of which Mr. [une was 


ashamed, was drawn up by him in 


Hrench, and pee ished by 
CMRIST. Ops: 


°¢ D 
\ we 


desire, or adulation herself 


his triends 


i” branee, under the tithe of Eicpo je 
succine? dé ta CanfesBition que vec j 


. éléve Cnrre VW. Plime er Ni. Row "SPONM, 


“vec les? Pleces gust heattpes, The 
whole is included wian Appendix ty 
the present volume. "Phe create: 


part, indeed, is translated into the | | 
narrative. Wei will endeavour to 
present our readers with the enh ' 


stance of this amusing tratsaction. 

lony back as the year 1762 
Pousseau, who had retired to Switzer- 
land in consecuence of an arré? i 
sued by the parhiament of Paris 
avainst him, was invited by Hom: 
to his own house at Edinbureh. 
The mvitation was not accepred 
the time; till in 1765, when the 
English phitoscpher was at Parts, 
and repeated it, tlie French one was 
indnced to avail homself of it, and 
they travelled toverher into Png- | 
land. Alter many trials of a sitna- . 
tiow, Rousseau was fixed at Wooton rf 
in Derbyshire, in a house betongin 
tu Mr. Davenport, but littl oce: 
pied by hin. biero Re 
self and his humours ; 
and interest Was mado in his beholt 
to olstain from his ir Lest a pen 
sion of 100/. a year. The yenoce at 


toby 
enjoyed him- 
J J 


some tins 





Jean Ja Mh 9 howe fr, UCTan tO DE 
- , 
cf sturbed, thie appcavaunce ij 
- } ‘ . : , { ba it . 
PuUuBhlic siete a JeuNed esprit Of Fic iz? 
ute : yet ' 
race \\ he op a pulp i ae 
letter tro.ii tive hin. ©] rrus 
vViting Rousse cal LO his dom! i 
at the saine time raliying Iiis - 
centriciues Hluime was Suspec: 
by his prog ce to be the author 
a jealousy t nsued, wii Was 3 y 
many recolle ctlons. The Fren 
man “began to think that some un- 
fair de aling took place with respect 
to the letters which Lasse t between 
him and his friends; and his su- 
Spicions of a veneral COI SITAR Vv 
against bim were confirmed 6) 
delay in the publication of some 
= e . ~ fF 
letters which he had given to My | 
Becket for that purpose. Lnese im- 
pressions were immediately circ | 
{ $i ) iy nr t. 
lated among bis triends in France; i 
~ : ” 
and the whole case is d £: 
° - wert. ’ %. 
pampalct of a letter, hillin, ¢ ‘ 
thirty and forty pages, which t. ’ 
4Q 1} 
ot 








injured Rousseau addressed to his 
former friend, and from which, 3 

order to give the story from = the 
most authentic source, we shal} make 
some extracts. After some intro- 
duction, be says: “ When we land- 
ed at Dover, | was transported with 
the theughts of having set foot in 
this land of liberty, under the con- 
duct of so celebrated a person. I] 
threw my arms round bis neck, and 
pressed him to my heart, without 
speaking a syllable; bathing his 
cheeks, as L kissed them, with tears 
sufficiently expressive. ‘This was 
not the only tine, nor the most 
remarkable instance | have given 
him ofa heart full of sensibility.” 


He then represeuts it as a piece ot 


affectation im Mr. Hume, that he 
had his portrait drawn. After 
many other complaints, he adds: 
«“T have always looked upon {lat- 
te rers with an eye of suspicion, and 
he” (he speaks of his friend through 
out in the third person) “ was so 
full of all kinds of flattery, that he 
even .obliced me,.when | could bear 
it no lounge r, to tell him my senti- 
ments on that head.” ~~ He subjoins 
in a.note, that Mr. Hume always 
contrived to have a volume of Eloisa: 
en the table, when he was expected. 
Mr. Hume, in another note on the 
same place, protests that the flat- 
teries began on the other side, and 
admits that he might have been too 
lavish of his praises, but no com- 
plaint was ever made. (These phi- 
losophers understood one another.) 
There was on one occasion a lhi- 
deous look of Mr. Llume, which terri- 
fied the sensitive object upon which 
wt was fixed in an extraordinary de- 
gree. The history of this look 1s 
given in three or four different let- 
ters, and it has its place here. 
After supper, as we were sitting 
silent by the fire side,” he writes, 
ae | caught his eyes intently fixed 
en mine, as indeed happened very 
often; and that in a 
which it is very difficult to give au 
idea, At that time he gave ime a sted- 
fast, piercing look, mingled with a 
sneer, which greatly disturbec mie, 
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manner of 





(Ocx 


‘Yo get ridof my embarrassment, £ 
ch capers to look full at him ip 


my turn; but in fixing my eye: 

upon his, a felt the most inexpressi- 
bile terror, and was soon obliged to 
turn them away.” After iInquir ing. 
where the good David” could 
borrow those eyes, he observes, 
tat lis trouble was so great as to 
produce a degree of fainting, and 
floods of tears; when, feeling a por- 
tion of remorse for such a suspi- 
ciou, be sprang on his friend’s neck, 
and, ** almost choked with sobbing, 
and bathed in tears, I cried out” (he 
writes) “ in broken accents, No, no, 
Dazid Fume cannot be treacherous ; 
of he be not the best of men, he must 
be the basest. David Hume politely 
returned my embraces, and gently 
tapping me on the back, repeated 


several times, in a placid tone, 
Why, what, my dear sir ! Nay, my 
dear sir! Oh! my dear sir! Ue 


said nothing more. I felt iny heart 
vearn within me. We went to bed; 
and [ set out the next day for the 
country.’ There was- another cir- 
cumstance Which gave hun = great 
trouble, and which he did not at 
first know how to account for. As 
they were on their journey, the night 
atter th rey leit Paris, and were sleep- 
img inthe same room, Mr. Hume was 
heard to cry out several times, with 
ereat ve hemence, Je tiens J.J. Rous- 
seau, Whether awake or asleep the 
writer cannot say. ‘Lhe deuiiteenn, 
force, and repetition, however, of the 
words made: him shudder at the 
time ; and since, not a night passed 
without his thinking that he heard 
them. ring in his ears. With a 
great deal more to a like purpose, 
the unhappy philosopher concludes 
by desiring his patron to justify 
himself} if he be innocent; and, if 
not, he bids him adieu for ever. 
This letter produced an answer 
of exculpation from Mr. Tlume, whe 
particularly explains the hideous 
took, which has been mentioned, 
of the fixed look or stare of 
thoughtful absent man, and bids his 


friend adieu. and for ever. Mr. 


[lume was induced by his friends 
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‘yn France, particularly D’Alembert, 
10 pub lish his account of the trans- 
action, Which he did, aud tock care 
tu charge the conduct of Rousseau 
upon his vanity and excessive pride. 
Yhe gens de lettres in’ Paris busted 


shemselves much about the attlair, 


and it nearly produced a quarrel 
between Messrs. lume and Wal- 
pole. 

Such was the event of this foolish 
affair, in which we certainly exo- 
nerate Mr. Hume from the greatest 
part of the blame, not excepting 
that basilisk look. But we imagine 
that the English philosopher was 
betrayed into the idle connection 
whieh he had formed, by the vamty 
of appearing as the patron of a ce- 
lebrated and unfortunate foreigner, 
and by the gratification of rescuing 
a kindred spirit from what he would 
call persecution, and of exhibiting 
hin in triumph in his own country. 
or we shrewdly suspect, that it 
would have required all ge ement 
hittle short of miraculous, to lave 


won his heart to the same kind ot 


favour towards a person of Christian 
character and principles, however 
eminent his intellectual abilities and 
attainments, however unfortunate 
and persecuted his life, whatever 
uiection he might discover to Kug- 
Mand, and im whatever degree he 
he depend upon our philosopher 
for his intredue tion and settlement 
a - ut be this as it may, -cer- 
tainly never did two human entities 
mect, with less probability of amal- 
samation, or even of peaceable juxta- 
positio 0, than Hume and Rousseau: 

wad it would afford asubject of curions 
discussion, bow it happens, that such 
an instance of weakness leaves no 
Diot uy pon Lhe s Agac iby of an enemy 
(0 Te velasion: when, i a friend te 
revelation, a much amore excusable 
mistake in the estimate of character 
is suiicient toe tix upon him the 
stigma of mental tmbeecillity for 


he oom i bie d 
SS Wwe ao not ahem re give even 


ee a  -— 
a regular cutline of the life of Mr. 
“4B : 

AMIN, WE pass ab phe io 2 letter 
¥v miten to tr _ Re ibertsan, on the 


Lower Ciasses 


subject of the History of Charles V. 
(then printing) by the latter. The 
passages that we, as Christian Ob- 
servers, are most interested m= pro- 
ducing, are the two following. 
‘What the d—I had you to do with 
that old-fashioned, dangling word, 
svherewith ?”—« We must ‘swallov 
vour hath too, upon the same au- 
thority. 1 will see you d (J 
sooner.” p. 287. It is with relne- 
tance we even quote these passages ; 
but we justify ourselves partly upon 
the same principle which justifies 
the speech watch Milton has put 
into the mouth of Satan, and some 
Which Seripture itself has recorded. 
Our further justification is, our m- 
tention. In these sentences, then, 





we perceive the connection, natural, 


although not necessary, between re- 
fined and gross profaneness. In. 
fact, they are vleitaiahetiy the same; 
and, weighing the supposition Ww ith 
philosophical calmness, and equity, 
we see litttle reason so doubt, that, 
had Mr. Hurne been a London por- 
ter or drayiman, he would have dis- 
ting uished himself by the gross and 
atrocious blasphemic sw hich are fa- 
mihiar to the most abandoned ot the 
*, We perceive, like- 
Wise, in the passages adduced, the 
degree of respect which the writer 
paid to ‘the professional character 
and natural sensibiltttes of his cor- 


respondent; if they do not rathe® 


discover the estimate which he 
formed, justly or unjustly, of those 
sensibilities. 

Nothing more of importance oc- 
curs, in our view, till the closing 
scene of Mr. Hume is related. The 
wel-kvown account of Dr. At Smith 
is, as we expected, and found with 
great concern, adopted and largely 
detail d, with unmixed approbation, 
by Mr. Richie. We had thought, 
that when the partialitics of person- 
al triends! hip had subsided, a slight 


degree of sober reflection would 


* The substantial identity of these two 
kinds of i:apiety is proved by our author's 
dyepping iuto the latter with so much trees 


doin, and is confirmed by the vulgar impie 
es which occasionally eceur wi bis woke, 
4 Q 
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er 





er 





(OU } 2e00 of Richa 
have 
Vir. 


of awise man or of a pliuilosopher. 


such a 
[lume’s to be 


discove red death 


unworthy either 
‘The composure, and even hilarity, 
of tis last hours, which are 
tes? »] . | — ‘ gay 
tatiously displayed, 


SO Osteh- 
conter but little 
fortitude ; DV 
irom 


Creait upon lis since, 


! i = 
His own account, he was fret 


anc suflered aie, 
SDITItS. 
i 


pain, 
As little does it 
presumption of integrity, 
well known, 


¢t he 
when it is 


misty 
t . 


that a cultivated obdu- 
racy will often peqauce the same 
state of mind; and felons, who have 
paid their last debt at the gallows, 
have, without the advantages of Mr. 


flume, exhibited a composure at 


least as firm, and an inditlerence at 
Yeast as sportive. But although we 
have admitted the representation 


Hlume and his friends 
sickness, we have never 
completely to lay the 
rising and importuuate doubt, whe- 
ther the facetious etiorts of the dying 
uubehever might not resemble the 

spedient of the 


eiven by Nir. 
of his last 


been able 


school-boy, who, 
in his passage through the church- 
vard, ‘ 


oe aloud o keep his 
SPIES up. ” 


Por our own part, and 
doubt not that of our readers, 
as Mr. Richie may esteem 
such a death as Mr. Hume’s, we 
would were our final safety 
spend our last hours in tears 
and terrors, than, with every eVI- 
the Christian records 
can ailord of te divine displeasure, 
pass them in a fearless security 5 and, 
with a gay ind flerence, make our 
transit to eternity, ‘ * pre paring our 
arlet.” 
Mr. Richie adopts the character 
which. this philosophes has 
himseli: but observes, tuat 


We 


enviable 


rataer, 
secure, 


a 
Gence Which 


souls to abswer In SC; 


« Notwithstandinae the culogium which he 
someti hy ws on the equanimity of his 
own temper, it is known, that he telt the 


) 
KHttacKs OD his litera Vv reputation Wilh ex- 


sensibility ; aud although he perse- 


vered athe re solution of wilUng ho answers 


a8) Hats Hiavorists, CACE pt othe single Cause 
4 his quaccel with Rousseau, be did not al- 
wavs receive the erticisius ot others with the 
7 he professe The severe autmadver- 
Mas Gray, Letters published 


e's Lufe of Hume. 


abatement ol 


eiven of 





( « er, 
by Mason 


, ‘ oiven him much 
concern; and his behaviour to Mr, Tytler, 
the vindicator of Queen Mary, had 
thing like Such, 
was the antipathy which subsisted between 


him and the 


, are said to have 


SOUIC- 
liberality in it indeed, 
last-named gentleman, that they 
would not sit in company together, and the 
humediate 
502, 


caused the 
pp. 001, 


Appeas anc ot the one 


cit pra raed ol the other.” 


Th the close of the 


us, Mir. 


siderable 


work before 
tichte considers, at con. 

length, the character of 
Mr. Hume As a metaphysician : 
2. Asa maida 3. AS a writer 
general policy; and, +4. As a 
rian. "This, of course, leads him 
into a critique upon most of the 
writnigs of this author, It is strange 
that, under the first head, Mr. Richie 
should pay so much attention to the 
juvenile which the author 
had expressly disclaimed, and which, 
as faras he approved i it, Was re pli aced 
i some of his subsequent works. 
We that he has 
charged uo doctrine upon Mr. lume, 
but what is to be found ss his later 
aud acknowledged writing In the 
observations which we wish te make 
on the productions of this philoso- 
pher, we shall not confine ourselves 
to the division adopted by his bio- 
grapher, but take t them iv the order 
Inwhie n they are usually published ; 
although we shall gk udly accept the 
assistence of Mr. Richie, which is 
more liberal thau we expected to 
find it. 

We can recollect, that before we 
undertook the perusal of that mis- 
cellaneous collicc tion, called the Es- 
says of Mr. Hume, in two octave 
volumes, the impression was very 
strong upen our minds, that in style, 
in arrangement, and in argument, 
we should find them remarkabiy 
seductive. and, although in the strict- 
est sense sophistical, vet powertally 
armed against detection and contu- 
tation. In tins 
ever, We were 
pomted. “Phe 
ailected, the arran: 
order or symme try, 
frequently eithey 


Oh 
histo- 


treatise, 


beheve, however, 


how- 
disap- 


eXpectacion, 
completely 


style is tyarshy and 


vemeat without 


the argument 
absurd 


: VY @ UVve 
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or directly contradictory. 
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sensi! le the last-mentioned circum- 
stance Was hot always jutended to 
be avoided, 

ihe whole of the first volume, 
compr hendiumw bis lissays, Moral, 
Politreal, aud Literary, are, as Demy 
the most remote trom matters of 
prime importance, the most valua- 
bie; but they likewise belong less 
io What is our proper province, 
‘They do, indeed, abouna throughout 
jn occasional sucers against religion 
and the clergy; and some entire 
}issays, such as the x.th and x1.th, 
entitled, « Of Superstition and bn- 
thusiasm,” and “ Of the Dignity 
or Meanness of Human Nature,” 
with the xvii.th, entitled, “ The 
Sceptic,” and the xxist, “ OF Na- 
tional Characters,” (where Note [i] 
js conceived iil Mr. fjume’s best 
sty le of religious virulence), bring 
forward Pproiesse dly some of the 
mosi objec tionable principles ot the 
author, We shall only observe, 
with respect to the clerical charac- 
ter, that were all as (we are sorry 
to admit) some are; or had Mr. 
Hume himself, without any change 
of principle (which is very possible 
in eyery respect), entered into the 
sacred order, and the whole body 
were of the Saisie description ; his 
representations would be pertectly 
accurate, It will not be amiss to 
add, betore we feave this volume, 
that the unrivatled sayacity of this 
philosopher led him to “ suspect the 
negroes to be naturally interior to 
the whites;” and he endeavours to 
confirm this opinion*®. We do not 
recollect that Mr. Hume was cver 
referred to by the advocates of the 
slave trade, or doubtless the autho- 
rity of this truly philosophical writer, 


connected with the consideration of 


His natural benevolence, would have 
carried all before him. 

The second volume has much 
more to our purpose, not only be- 
rause the subjects are more impor- 


taut, out because the author has pri 


fortis afi Bite ots : Yt ae 
forth all pis strength in exhibiting 


ae , ‘ ‘ ; . ; 
4nd detendime his view of thei. 


Oo 
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The lnquiry conceruing Human Un- 
derstanding gives the first volume of 
his repudiated treatise im a new 
form. Although the reasoning em- 
ployed in this work is of the abstruse 
description, the author, at the out- 
set, Expresses himseli very testily 
OL abstruse speculations--be sees 
them im company with supersuuion, 
The second and tundamental sec- 
tion, “ OF the Origin of ideas,” 
adopts the metaphorical language of 
metaphysicians, and applies the 


theory of vision to the operauon ot 


the mind; which has led the author, 
who did not perceive that he was 
reasoning from metaphor instead of 
fact, into palpable absurdiuies. Hence 
he divides all the perceptions of the 
mind into impressions and 2tdeas. 
The first are tiie actual sClisallOll, ds 
when we sce, teel, hear, love, U) 
hate any object; the second are 
mere reflections on past sensations. 
And the only ditherence which he 
Wiakes between these two descrip- 
tions of perception, is, nut of Aiud, 
as every sober man would conclude, 
but of degree. They “ are distin- 
guished by their adiiierent degr es Ul 
force and yvivacity.’ ‘This most un- 
plifosoplical statement has been 
weil exposed by Dr. Beattie, who, 
if we recollect rightly, bas interred, 
and with apparent justice, that then 
tlie 1dca Of fire isa hot idea, thatot ice 
a cold one, and that a nian may vc 
burut or trozen by ideas of what he 
has formerly suffered, as well as by 
the actual presence of the objects, 
only not 2n so gredt a degree. Men 
might, perhaps, by au improvement 
Upon this systein, arrive at lige ail OF 
liviaug by ideal eating and drinking, 
althongh such food might be less 
nourishine. Our author likewise as- 
serts, that there can be no ideas oi 
that of which there have been no 
corresponding iupressiois ~. Yet 
he himseli states the case OT the dit- 


ferent shades of colours, waeb, ii in 
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et them one 


is omutted, the specta- 
ror has an idea of at, although be 
may never lave seen it. Mr. thime 
treats this as a singular mstance, 


v4 ithout lye 
Poors Pal 


ing sensible, that all gra- 


durable objects (it we may use such a 

term) come under the same predica- 

mient. So-that our philosopher seems 
‘ 


tated to blunder about degrees. ‘The 


fourth and some tollowinge sections 


cliscuss aN arpety of mportant topics: 


Hut, as we are not reviewme Mr. 
Tlume, we cannot atlord Pive to 
his reasonings the whole attention 


which, tor many. re 


Suffice it te 


‘asons, they de- 
say, that, m 
inquiring into the evidence upon 
shich we believe matters of facet, 
he represents that belief as founded 


serve. 


upon the supposed connection of 


eause 
thon of 
Mature, 


and effect, and 4 
continuance | 
or that a8 
the past. Ihe 


he presumy))- 


future will be as 
depies, that there 1s 
any more connection between cause 
and effect, than a constant conjunc- 
tion, or that we have any idea what- 
ever of power or necessary Connec- 
tion. And with respect to cont- 
Nuance, le asserts that there 1s ne 
eontradiction tn = supposition, that 
the course of nature may change. 
He concludes, oe custom or habit 
as the only foundation of our belief 
Mm cansation: aml of belief itself he 
teaches, confor mably te his theory 
of impressions and ideas, that “ be- 
fief,” as autering from imagination, 

1S nothing but a cone eption more 

nternse and steady that what attends 
she mere ficttons ot the imagina- 
the usual fallacy of a part 
for the whole. Now, not to say that 
the arguments employed by our au- 


“6 


rion * 3” 


thor, by their very structure, as- 
came what they are adduced to t: y 
and finally refute; not to say that 


he is busy! ing turself to find a reason 
for jistietive propensities and im- 
cian independently of di- 
appoiniment, and that rune- 
ganee of a thing as tnterred froin 
the mode of its ex- 


Hot to sav that 


THItIVe ¢r 
¥i1ie 
pruorance of 


retence Or Operation; 


. a“ 
s Life 
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in the course of 





of Hume [Or 
m the vin.th seetton, © OF 
and Necessity, ” the existence * the 
connection between cause and effeet 
is admitted and reasoned upon ; st 
that the inclination of men, whick 
Is the very point in dispute, is taken 
for granted ;—the whole of the prin. 
ciples attempted to be established 
mr the preceding sections are still 


more shi unelessly 
’ 


Liberty 


abandoned, 
ones 


and 
lirectly opp Osite assumed ty 
their pli ice, In the x.th section, “ Ot 
Miracles ” where we have nothing 
trom beginning to end but the un- 
alterable course of mature and inva- 
riable experience: — miracies not 
only haye never taken place, but 
never can. As this subject has met 
with able discussion from a variety 
of hands, we sball content ourselves 
with observing, that the sophistry of 


t 


this essay is founded on the asszanp- 
tron of an unalterable course of na- 
ture, on the ambiguity of the term 
experience, and on false or defective 
parallels. Asimple statement of the 
evangelic miracles would, perhaps, 
be the best refutation of it. The 
next section, “ Ofa Particular Pro- 
vidence, and of a Future State,’ is 
putin the form of a dialogue, doubt- 
less for the purpose of enabling the 
author te vent lis blasphemy with 
more freedow and Jess responsibi- 
lity, and that the pleasure of trans- 
gression may be heightened by the 
genious evasion of justice. We 
cannot proceed in an examination of 
the argument of this and the follow- 
ing section, which is the last, on his 
favourite Scepucism. The argu. 
ment against the divine perfections, 
particul: irly the unoral, which is the 
same as Lord Bolingbroke’s, is ably 
coututed by W arburton, in his Let- 
ters on that nebleman’s philosophy. 
—But we begin to be tired of our 
present employment, and shall only 
say, respecting the “ Inquiry con- 

cerning the Principles ot Mor: ils,” 

that general utility is its lsisctie. 
tious that the scrence of paren S$, a8 
having a principal respect 
poral good, ts 
levitate 


ciple 


to teme 
the most ample and 
tichd gy which this eit 


that thence, 


Obtains 5 


Lioreg 
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especially by political writers, it has 
been transferred to every other sub- 


fect. and, what is wors*, a5 a para- 
2 , 4 


oiount rule of morel obligation; and 

that such a principle, as having a 
tein po ral reference only, carries with 
tits own rec ommencdation to eve vy 
wrreligious mind, But we have, on 
former oceasions, delivered our mind 
on this subsect a 

We are aware that Mr. lume is 
said by his friends, his more pa- 
radoxieal writings, to reason, not to 
any prac tical purpose, Dut to exhi- 
bit and expose the weakness of 
human reason: and we are not dis- 
posed to deny that human reason 
as narrow limits. But we have cause 
so believe, that, although Mr. [lume 
himself was not averse to have this 
convenient retreat at his back, he 
intended most of his principles to 
have their direct and practical effect, 
whenever that was an effcet which 
suited his inclination. 

But it is Mr. Hume’s [history of 
England which is to be considered 
as lis 3 great work, and without w lich 
my his other works would long ago 
ave aunk into the grave which au- 
suors most dread. And that is in 
many respects, doubtless, a work of 
rery superior merit. But it is a large 


—<« 


and momentous deduction we are 
, when we say, that 
- re is a systematic falsehood run- 
une through every part ot it which 
1s connected with religion. ‘The 
servile bigotry of the most bigoted 
monk could not pervert unfriendly 
facts more than Mr. Hume has done 
those of religion. To give but one 
instance, the disputation between 
Lambert aud Henry VII. in chap. 
xxxii. Lambert is there said to possess 
* that courage W hich consists in ob- 
stinacy 3” and it is added, that hi 

vanity had probably mcited hin 
sne more to persevere,’ &c. ‘These 
aie but a tew words, and not very 
luveterate: but who is there that 


Mors Hot feel ane lect, as tar as their 


wbliged to make 
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Ce pirlicuiarly our wol. tor LoOs, Dp 
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proper cles Lis produced, derogatoi ¥ 
tu the whole character of Lambert, 
resulting from them? But has My, 
{fume ally auth) ity bo this »Wweep- 
iny and de: srading usscrtiion aud m- 
ue His authorities at the 
bottom of the page are, Fox and 
Goodwin. Vox we have examined, 
and not the slightest reflection is 
Cast upon the character or motives 
of the unhappy Lambert; and we 
are persuaded not in Goodwin 
neither, Our Lid FOTO might, il he 
ple a ed, yu dee tor liimuself, Veiiatl io- 
tives would make Adm a martyr; 
but he had no business to transfer 
them to another. Or was he igno- 
rant, What ellect these little sen- 


} 


tences were calculate ad io piu luce ¢ 
We are persuaded, HhoL, we are per- 
suaded, that he de siased biicin to 
have them full etlect: aud we have 
ho hesite tion to say, that 


» i this 
particu! i’, hie bias be Chi cutlitly ¢ i als 
artifice, which MivVolVes iL it the 
whole turpitude of a direct and wil- 
ful falsehood. Where, then, is suci 
aman to be trusted? 

In our estimate of Mr. Hume’s 
merits as an author, we have endea- 
voured to be Impartial, aud hbeither, 
from a general dislike, to deny hima 
those which he fairly Ciudlins, nor, 
trom a foolts i fear which always 
Tr) tellifles its Cujet i a attrib ite tO 


him those Ot Whica fie Is UestitTuUli 
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valuabie, a 


sexhibiting an instance of 
human corruption in a new form, 
nourished by circumstances pecu- 
liarly tivourable and brought nearly 
10 perfection The mind 
of Mr. [fume was naturally specula- 
tive, and to such minds the 


"A. ! 
Hh §US WIN, 


tempta- 
trous of most potency are generally 
speculative. To these hy 2 fell Atl 
easy victim and continued an inde- 
fatigable servant. ‘To sav that such 
& person was not the 
suality, is only to say, that this was 
by far the inferior p assion, and that 
it readily yielded the sway to the 
master passion. If it be urged, that 
our philosopher loved his frie wd and 
was generally humane, this to a 
vreat decree, and to the utmost de- 
cree, we will venture to add, in 
which Mr. Hume attained it, 1s no 
more than an animal aflection, and, 
MOreover, 


slave of sen- 


is a disposition and con- 
duct which mere self-love, in the 
most degraded sense, would dictate. 
ft is doing good to ourselves; and 
the consequence generally is, that 
mien will speak well of us for it. Bat 
against such qualities, although pos- 
sessed in no extraordinary de ere, 
there are others to br Oppose din the 
subject now under dissection. We 
cannot boast of such a decent decree 
of obtuseness, as not to perceive a 
inoral deformity, of a very repulsive 
kind, in the p redominating r vanity of 
Mr. Hume: a yanity often puerile 
to the last degree, but to be regard- 
ed in a more serious and unfavour- 


. 


able hight, w hen all the reasons are 
recollected which  proctatin, that 
neither pride nor vanity was made 
forman. This, however, is the mere 





diminutive of asin, when compared 
with the 


irrelivious principles and 
eftorts which 


atrended and = distin- 
suished his whole lite, which ac- 
companied his dying hours, and 
which, by bis posthamous  provi- 
sions, he did all in his power to per- 
petuate after bis death. lis enmity 
to religion, especiatly Christianity, 
often took that more malignant term, 
which expresses itself inoin sipuation, 


irony, and sarcasm. In one word, 


his Mpiety scans to have beeu of 


History of Ja nes the Second. [Oc ft 


tliat prurient and gratutious descrip- 
tion, which gives to us a peculiarly 
correct idea of that new article in 
the nomenclature of the passions, 
the love of guilt. To us, who be- 
heve, not on} Vv th: it t| ere iS a God | 
infinite perfections, but that he is to 
be reverenced and obeyed with al! 
the powers of his reasonable crea- 
tures; to us, who believe, not only 
that C hristianity is true, but that i 
is the divinely ‘appointed and only 
means of saving the immortal spirits 
of men from perdition ; the charac- 
ter that distinguishes itself by its 
endeavours to subvert these cardinal! 
articles of belief appears in the 
highest degree tremendous and per 
nicious; and we scarcely know whe- 
ther it be right palliate, by the 
smallest shade, | us real malignity. 
[fF this judgment be charged with il- 
liberality, we know no characters, not 
even the most deserving viclins vd 
priblic justice, that can be called | 
their proper name, without a 4: ibi- 
lity to the same charge. And how, 
’ specting the 
character Mr. Hume, reflections 
which we can answer for it imme- 
diately occur to a Christian mind, 
Dr. Adam Smith, even with every 
allowance for the partialities of 


friendshi 


‘ ¢", . . > ‘ , ‘¥ 
after such reflections res 


», could per: nit himself to 
onsidered Myr. 
Hume, “bothinh slife timeand since 
his death, as approaching as nearly 
to the idea a a pert ctly Wise and 
Virtuous man, $ pe! raps th e nature 


write, that he always 


! 


E +3 
of human ira a Vv will pe rm is to 
us ina high degree astonishing, and, 


on no theory of moral sentiment 5 
that we can admit, to be reconc:: led 
with the chai reter of an intelligent, 
Wiacis less of a moral, alit } leas bOi Al’ 
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eceupations of his whole tite, were 
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the ollice of an historian. It was 
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important puints, whether of argu- 
ment or character, and to Jrass DY 
th se w lil i} were ot less real AC- 
count. Hisuncommon sagacity was 


combined with extraordinary pre- 


’ | j 
cision. = ‘Lhese qualities, with an m- 


} 


sight into human nature originally 
deen, and improved DV lis close ob- 
servation of men and tHahbyers, dur- 
ing along publie life, into a consuin- 
mate knowledge of the world, eimi- 
nently qualified him, with the ex- 
eeption of one grand class of cousi- 


ie TATTO! 


s and principles which we 

ui herealter specity, to trace cf- 
fects to their more hidden Causes, 
and follow out Causes into them less 


OOVIONUS eects > to detect tue secret 
° r } | 
spiimes of conduct; to mar« the less 
ovyious illustrations of character ; 
9 der tlone the Tne) to « ‘oO 
Gevelope tie principles, to cisco- 
thus 


Gr the 8 'ee ches ‘ | acnortay 
ver the motives, and ascertain 


Vorth of pubic me 
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Lue moral \ 
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But wilt 


e tue qualiti s of his un- 
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powertally prompted him to under- 
take it. Eis venerosity and ferv: 

of spirit, his enthusiastic zeal for li- 
berty , his disdain of vuls ar or 
his co cmpt for adulation and vena- 
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always grateful to a mau of Mr. 
Lox’s natural 7 SPOsiciOlls, Use be 
more pecul rly deliohttal when the 
history of his own country, durin: 
one of tS most tnterestin aiict 
eventful periods, would be the sul 
ject of his work, 
Previously to our entering O1} the 
: , , p a i ; > 
proposed examination of Air. }ox’s 
History, we have been naturally led 
Into stating the impression produced 
on our minds on first conte:mpiat- 
in¢ him as an historian; and we have 
been the less disposed to resist the 
lnpulse, because by viel LO it We 
have had an opportunity of delineat- 
ine some of the chicf traits of his in- 


tellectnal and mental Caoaracter. (){ 
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at Stuart. — But while so any Con- 
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pen of Myr. ‘annot deny 
that there also ot an op- 
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taint his work 


With false political principles, anid 
that his strong party bias might 


warp tus judgment of characters aud 
conduct, especially in the 
of the particular 
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RIVE abhor- 
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the alt. 
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inflated or J 
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Bide hatter Perr. bY ym this yo rsSthash Hn, as 
wCH as from mary etnaer considerations,” 
ard Hiollan i voes On tO state, “* be has reli 

ous reserved es , pti is mai wW l or 
the Orizinal manuseript Jhat there are se- 
veral passaue s, spectrally in the latter end oft 
the text, wluch he might, that there are some 
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ression, for that whicu te aad written, would 


not have been presumption only, but inpuse 


It was formerly proposed by Dr. 
Switt to Lord Oxtord, | 
ould be 


that a society 
under the royal 
ze, for the purpose of im- 
wroving and tixing the standard of 
Mr Native 


formed 
yMAtFONnA 


some such mstitution inthis country 
fias since been eficn the sabject beth 

and reeret to ; 
eminent writers. It has 
heen well remarked, that our excel- 
dent translation of the Lloly Serip- 
fures 


vi SUPDTISe 


OUP moO)8st 


has my some measure answered 
this purpose; brursach an institution 
insured to our language 
uniformits 


would have 


greater and permanency, 


tnd have prevented that so natural 


disposition to mutate the 


every writer who at any time hap- 
gens tO he popular, Thi 1S 18 not the 
place for entering into any length- 
Lied Gis juisition eoncernming style, 





}? SO} 4 of 


James the Second, [Oc 
bor our part, Wwe avow, tiiat, witle 
all our respect for the manly 


tonene 5 and the want of 


many of 


style ot 


sense of Johnsen, and the nervous 
and classical composition of Hume, 
we ourselves Mr. 
ii greatly preferring the style 


vriters of an earlier 


Pox, 
of the 
> that of 
Dryden, of Mid lleton, and we must 
add, ot South. 
a manner of 


concur with 
period 
[very language has 

The 
lien whose names we have just men. 
Finglish; trom the pe- 
cular manner and characterot which 
language our later authors have de- 
parted, framing their style more after 
the manner, and adopting many of the 
idioms, of the Latin tongue. There 
is no saying to what length they 
might have carried this fashion. had 
not the exainple of Gibbon, at once 
laboured, obscure, 


he'd out to all 


its own. 


great 


tioned, wrote 


and inkarmontous, 
future historians an 
abundant, and, as at least we trust, 2 
sufficient warning against forming 
themselves any more atter this Ro- 
man model, 
As we have beer naturally drawn 
into these concerning 
not be improper to say 
Gre a few words on that of Mr. Fox 
hunself; though they perhaps might 
more properly be introduced when 
we take ral review of the mee 
rits of his performance. His style, 
as might be expected, bears evident- 
ly the stamp and character of the 
man. It is simple and vigorous ; 
vet by no means so correct as might 
have been expected, considering the 
care with which lord Holland tells 
us it was revised. We cannot but 
think also, andthe noble editor hime 
self scems eg —— to the same 
opinion, that A , Fox’s passion for 
S simplicity has sometimes carried 
om, too far into the use of words 
and idioms, which, without over- 
refining, may be deemed too homely 
tor so dienitied 


observations 


Sty vie, it ma 
} 
} 


a gen 


class ot composi- 
tion as history. His sentences alse 
are sometimes too long ; and the 
collocation of the diferent members 
of them such as might have been 
ereatly the caretul 
perusal of or the imitation of 


amended by 
Blair, 


BS8O8. | 
» bertsonor Beattie. On the whole, 
however, It is a SIN le well suited to 
the expression of the manly, and 
sometimes profound, seutiments af 
‘avs before us; and, ia not amba- 


’ 


cious of admiration, it 1s justly eiti- 
tled to respect. 

But it was net only concerning 
stvle that Mr. box entertamed some 
sineular OpiMiODs : his notions of 
historical composition were also 
somewhat peculiar. 


“ Hie had formed hus plau so exclusively 
en the model of ancient witters, that be not 
oly ielt some Pe pup dance to the modem 
practice of notes, but he thought that all 
which an historian wished to say should be 
introduced as part of a continued narration, 
and never assume the appearance of a di- 
gression, much less of a dissertation annexed 
twit. From the period, therefore, that he 
closed his latroductory chapier, he defined 
‘is duty as an author, to Consist in recount- 
Mig the facts as thes arose, or, in his simple 
and forcible language, 2 felling the story of 
frose lines. A conversation which pArsoe L ors 
the subject of the literature of the age of 
James the Second, proves his rigid adherence 
iu these ideas; and perhaps the substance 
otit may serve to ilustrate and explain them, 
In speaking of the writers. of that period, he 
lamented that he had not dewsed a method 
t interweaving any account of them or thei 


“orks, much; less anv criticism on their stvle, 


tito lus fustory, On my suyvesting the ex- 
SDLP be ot Hlame and \ oltatre, who had dis- 
eussed such topics at some length, cither at 


the end ot each reign, or in a separate chay 
ter, he observed, with much commendation 
of their execution of it, that such a coutri- 
tance might be a good mode of writing cri- 
tical essays, but that it was, in his opinion, 
ancompatible with the nature of his under- 
takiny, which, if it ceased to be a marrative, 
seased to be a history.” p. xxxvi 

Well intwht his noble editor add; 


Such restraints undoubtedly ope- 


rated as taxes upon his ingenuity 
and added to that labour which the 


voservance of his general laws of 


Composition rendered  suiliciently 
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With all our respect for the 
great historians of antiquity, whose 
rightto be regarded as just standards 
ot historical composition we by no 


WiyGar . mya a +? sort »* ath , er 
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hot be permitted to CX pre $3 Ooug 
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not ask. if the works of these an 
qient authors themselves would not 
have been more valuable, it) they 
had contained more ainple and par- 
ticular information comcermmg the 
civil gvgovermnent, the finances, t! 
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COMMNETC! manu actures, MiG ain 


and inmanners, learmimg and arts, of 


thew repective tines and countries ¢ 
Are not these, im truth, amony the 
most interesting and most valuable 
parts of history : 


even ask, if they are not in some 


May we wot 


measure necessary for enabling us 
to read with intelligence the history 
of the events of amy particular pe- 
riod, and the actions of any distin- 
onisbed mdividual ? 

Virtue and VICe, it may be said 
depend not on circumstances any 
more thanon time and place. But 
even in them, if the essential na- 
ture cannot be altered, there may be 
an endless variety of degrees. Hoye 
can we judge fairly of the charac- 
ters and merits of men, of the wis- 
dom or folly of a LiOHNS, Uliess W 
have jst notions ot the Circuile 
stances in which they were placed 
of the encouravements which 
vite d, ot the ditiicuities which de- 
terred them: ot the tool 
to work with, of the aid they might 
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one less natural (for whether we 
of the 
one of the 
charms Of His character), this exact 
conlormity to the model of the an- 
cients might appear to savour of 
pedantry or atlectation. But may 
we uot also ask, whether an histo- 
} d bind himself down 
y such strict rules as those which 
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in he is represented as lamenting 
that he had not devised a me ‘thod of 
interweaving into his history any 
account of the authors of the age 
( James the Second, or of their 
nother much less any criticism on 
their style; and agam, where lord 
Halland speaks of these restraints 
ope rating as “ taxes on his inge- 
nuity. 7 
Another partic ular, im which Mr. 
Yox’s deference for the ancients ap- 
pears to have been excessive, is im 
his extreme Trepugnance to notes. 
We readily admit, that even in 
many prose compositions, but still 
more in verse, the use of them has 
been carried much too far. We 
grant that notes are often no more 
than the refuge of idleness or in- 
capacity, @ clumsy device for intro- 
ducing matter which the author, b ry 
a little consideration and ingenuity, 
might have easily devised the 
means of interweaving into the body 
of his work, instead of pinning it to 
the outside of it; but still, in this, 
as in other cases, the abuse of notes 
should not discredit the sober and 
moderate use of them. It is re- 
markable, by the way, that there is 
one note, in the third chapter of the 
Ilistory (p. 17), which, we must 
presnme, Mr. Fox, had he lived to 
put the last hand to this part of his 
History, would have expunged, 
since the contents of it might 
easily be incorporated into the 
text, and are even a necessary part 
of it. 
sut if we find onrselves compelled 
> declare, that, notw ithstandin 3 our 
ugh respect for Mr. Fox’s literary 
authority, we cannot accord with 
him in the above particulars ; there 
vas a scrupulous attention of another 
sort, which, though it materially 
added to his labour, and greatly re- 
tarded his progress, Was well de- 
serving of all his care. This is, his 
“ scrupulous exactness with respect 
to all the circumstances of any tact 
which he was obliged e ithe rtorelate 
advert to.” p.xxiii.  “ He took,” 
ie lord Holland, 7 ndetati: rable 
pains to investigate the author by 
Crist. Opsrery. No. 82. 
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for every assertion in the writers he 
consulted, and to correct the slightest 
Variation im their accounts, though 
apparently of little mnmportance, 
Betore he drew any witerence what 
ever, the werght of evidence wae 
so carefully balanced im lis mind, 
that the authority for each par- 
ticular Circumstance was separately 
examined, dnd distinctly ‘ascer: 
tamed,” 

it is impossible to commend this 
scrupulous accuracy in tao high 
terms, I[t is, in truth, the quality 
which constitutes the whole ditie- 
rence between a narrative of real 
facts, and the mere fables of the 
imagination. It is this alone which 
renders history a useful, or even a 
safe instructor, It is this which 

ives its value to every other excel- 
lems and we then may indeed 
listen to the reasonings and inte- 
rences of aman ot Mr. Fox’s supe- 
rior intellectal powers, W hen we 
know that the laborious care with 
which he has selected his premises 
is not less than the extraordinary 
sagacity with which he has deduced 
his conclusions. This scrupulous 
exactness respecting tacts was like- 
wise the more valuable in Mr. Fox’ 
instance, because it tended to coun- 
teract the etlects of that partiality 
trom which it was, perhaps, scarcely 
possible for him completely to divest 
his mind. 

But it were a mere waste of words 
to expatiate any farther on the be- 
nefits which must result from thts 
scrupulous accuracy. ‘They are nos 
less obvious than they are gres 
and they are not only in the hig! 
degree honourable to Mir. Fo 
credit as an historian, but to his 
character as a man. 
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troduction, om account of the tnfore 
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Mr. Fox’s opinions, and of the ie 
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Review of a Letter to our 
of the author's ideas of the nature, 
principles, and execution of an his 
carical work, 


? 


g * v ; “ . ; f 
( To Ve continued, ) 


or ——— 


Po pul ar 0) spec “r2aorrs £0 Lire 
Church, in a Letter to 
bours. London: Burditt. 
Pp. 12. Price 2d. 

Wer presume, from evidence su 

plied by this popular essay itself, 

that the writer (without excluding 

the idea.of foreign assistance) is a 

dissenting minister at Olney in 

Suckinghamshire, who is anxious 

to guard, his neighbours. (a term 

comprehending equally those of the 
established’ church and his 
congregation) from some violent and 
formidable attack upon the interests 
of dissent. FErom the very object, 
theretore, of lis. address, we per- 
ceive 


a oe 
Estabdtshead 
Our Ne igh. 


1805, 


that the author does by no 
means confine ns. eharitable views. 


to lis own party: indeed, fis bene- 
wulasiiie at the close becomes more 
expheitly expansive ; and, in addi- 
tion to the common 
neighbours, the more endearing and 
persuasive ones of “ friends and 
tellow-christians,” immediately fol- 
low, and will be appropriated to 
themselves; no doubt, by every in- 
habitant of the long broad street of 
the town of Olney. But not to lose 
sizht of the previous utiack, into the 
nature of which the closing para- 
graph atlords a more satisfactory m- 
sight than all the rest of the letter ; 
we read, 
pathetic remonstrance, 
<ensible that ux ths business we are 
get the aggressors; but that the 
above is written merely in conse- 
quence of ap wiprovoked attack, on 
which account, ourselves 
catied upon to stand upon the defen- 
sive.” Jenuorant, a3 We 
circumstunce relative to 
apd delence here brought to our 
notice, ai! our information re 
either jaust be drav 
which 


You are 


. ’ 
We feel 


are, of every 
the attack 
Specting“g 
vn froin the party 


sustains, Or assumes, the ho- 


mourabie distincuon of. being tive. 


own: 


appellation of” 


the following terms of 





vr: a : om, 
Neighbours against the Church. [or 


defendant. 


Prom the present pub. 
lication, 


theretore, particularly thie 
begining: and end of it (for the ex- 
tremes ome other Cases, 
Happily unite), we should infer, 
Speed tine thie attack, or 
that 


in this, asin 
re- 
succession of 
it must have been of 
the amrost provoking dese ription 
that every de fect, Fe ral, OCCASION. il, 
personal, or imaginary, m the dis. 
senting stem, was exposed and 
aN his ete with a merciless seve. 
rity ; that not only unworthy con- 
duct, but unworthy motives, were 
ascribed to the leaders of dissenting 
communities; that their institute was 
represented as affording no security 
against a perfect revolution of senti- 
ment and doctrine at any future 
time, however sudden; that the 
ministers of dissent were described 
as actuated by an indiscriminate ano 
violent hostility against the esta 
blished chureh, which they esteem 
and revile as no better than a limb 
Antichrist; that they were heic 
up to the public as persous whe 
consider it not evnough for a man 
to he a Christian, unless he be like. 
Wises dissenter; and that a few pro- 
selytes are, in hale view, obtamec 
ata cheap rate, although the cha- 
racter of a pious clergyman of the 
established chureh be vilified, his 
influence amnibitlated, amd his church 
deserted*, Adil tins, and much more, 
expressed ina style much more op- 
probrious, must be supposed in the 
attack which can justify the epithet 
of defensive in the present reply, 
There is one circumstance in partir 
cular which this principle absolutely 
requires to have accompanied the 
original attack, and that is, that it 
was made through the medium of 
the press, written in the most popu- 
lar and persuasive manner, and ad- 
dressed, not only to the whole 


attacks, 


> 


* Tt would not, in our opinion, be an in- 
quiry vndeseiviny of the serous attention 0% 
thisocuilerys Of piely and candour, what is the 
duty of a minister of that persuaston, in 4 
lnborlous, e SUCCESS- 
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population of Olney, but to that of 


the whole country. It is essential 
to a proper defence, that iw should 
de com a nsurate only with the at- 
tack ; and therctore we muy, from 
the defence, judve pretty accurately 


concerning the vature and extent of 


the ayeression, ‘Lhe OHE 1s lilere 
scripta, of which the character and 
iuftluence ave well knowns; the other 
must be so likewise. ‘This written 
document, however, this first blow 
in the polemics of Olney, has not 
come to our knowledge. ‘Vill, there- 
fore, we are apprised of its existence, 
we must satisty ourselves with such 
conjectures as we have stated; ac- 
knowledging, however, the com- 
mendable spirit of forbearance which 
has prevented our anonymous dis- 
center from expressing linself more 
disuinculy on this important point *, 

‘The tile of the present work re- 
winds us of two short essays, con- 
veyed to us by a correspondent early 
in the career of the Qhristian Ob- 
server, entitled, “ On some popular 
Objections against the Church of 
ingland,” which are — respec- 
tively in our vol. for 1803, pp. 209, 
&e., and 341, &c. They alitici pate 
some of the sbenesitne which we 
might otherwise be expected to 
make in this place. 

It is rernarkable, that this papules 
uodectmo of twelve pages, in which 
the writer, or the body corporate 


designated by the plural pronoun, 


vrotess, as they fee! themselves 
called upor, to stand on the deten- 
sive, is formally, drom beginning to 
end, and with the exertion of the 
Hin totalof the author's might, o4- 
teusiwve. The heads of the heavy 
sarge against the church of which 
‘© proicss ourselves members are 

Midined im these words: “ We 
aiyect to the Church of Linglaad, as 
JV jaw established, because we con- 
CiVe Ab Lo be,— Liwarrantat ie iD 
aud de- 
stadiugy to ats Muaisters, —Ipyurious 


Ls Authority, —-Oppressive 


r 4 me ) . 
» rrespondent, under the sievnatare 


an Linpactial Observer, imetracts us to 


A ye 4 - © ° = i 
dow the thatter in thts light. tle is proba. 
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Jiberty, but likewas 


Neichbeurs avamst the Church é7\ 


‘Trifling in its Cere- 
monies,— and Incongruous in its 
Offices.” 

When the protestant churches re- 


to the People, 


nounced the ustupatiou and corrup- 
Lions of the sce of Rome, they 
thought it due to themselves and to 
the world to exhibit, in an open aud 
not only the prounds 
upon which they asserted their 
, aud principally, 
the doc Lring, Pectin and cere- 
monies which they adopted im the 
plece of what they had discarded, 
‘This, indeed, was a delicate and 
arduous undertaking, ‘They had, 
in the first place, to agree among 
themselves: a circumstence by ne 
means the easiest to ellect, even 
should we suppose the best disposi- 
tion to larmony, when the minds of 
meu were just set free frou the yoke 
of papal tyranny and impiety, and 
were hardly yet forincd to positive 
sentiments on the points whiel oc- 
casioued the rupture; and when, as 
in all revolutions Where great ener- 
yics ave Called into exergise, there 
iS much drritevility, suspicion, m- 
stability, at first. But the point of 
greatest hazard wes, that by this 
uueans they furnished an object 
against which the power, malice, 
aud Ingenuity Of their adversaries 
might direct their resources; tiey 
gave them something 40 attack; 
they presented a front to the enemy. 
To wh atever dang ¥, however, this 
De ‘ocedure e€% xposed them, they Con- 
sidered it houest, aud what might 


firna munner, 


justly be expected from them, aid 


were aot al traid vi the CONSE quences. 
likey might, indeed, have de clined 
} 


Cais IICONVeIIeEnCce, OF EXBIONILS he 
7 — 


Coniessions, Nu set of doctrines, no 
visible forms of worship, whieh they 
would acknowledge as thelr OWil, 
and by which taey would abide. 
Chev might have retained the libert¥ 
of altering their creed on any eimer- 
weney, Of belig abie to deny any 
doctrine with which they were 
PEESS d, and Ol "e ACTCBib CLIC Salis 
Versatility mi the torms which mrust 
exist mall externai worship iheu 
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tack but a shadow; and of course 
Yt would have been impossible for 
them to gain a victory. 

The church of England has af- 
forded an example of the fairness 
and openness here commended 
the protestant churches in general; 
and with many advantages attet ding 
this conduct, has exposed herself ys 
the peculiar disadvantage which has 
been specitiad; she has furnished 
her enemies with a definite and 
broad object of attack, which they 
have never failed to assail with all 
their might. Now, although we do 
mot consider the present assailant as 
the most formidable of the host, and 
should not feel disposed to Sstnadheen 
him into our pages but for the popu- 
farity which he has affected in the 
price, size, and style of his pamphlet, 
we are happy to observe, that what 
we consider as the most important 
part of the constitution of the 
church, her doctrine, at least as far 
as it is exhibited in the Articles, its 
most authentic document, is suffered 
to pass without either censure or 
sneer. This circumstance, which 
uself is of great weight, acquires 
additional importance from the dis- 
position discovered by the writer 
towards the established church in 
general. Here then the doctrine 
ef our church, that doctrine which 
professes to teach the scriptural 
way of salvation, which is subscribed 
by ail her ministers, and which at 
least they are more likely to teach 
than if no such obligation had been 
entered into, is negatively allowed 
the whole of its most important 
claim, We do not underyalue the 
rest; but the virtual concession 
here made we deem of the highest 
moment, and desire that it may be 
earetully remembered by the reader. 

With respect to the government, 
ritual, and ceremonies of the esta- 
biishment, the maiu or single ob- 
ject of attack in the present pam- 
‘phlet ; we consider it not, In the 
smalicst deyree, inconsistent with 
eur avowed ory cordial attachment 
to that establishment, to 
hed ve that we do not 


ackhnow- 
hold ourselves 
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bound to assert the absolute pertec. 
tion of any of the parts which com- 
pose it Our decided preference of 
an episcopal regimen, as of apostolic 
origin, will sutler us to admit, that 
were our dioceses, as was once in- 


tended, multiplied, and by that 
means individually contracted, the 
change would, in our opinion, not 


be for the worse. We have never 
contended, nor think ourselves 
obliged to contend, that our liturgy, 

articles, or homilies had no words 
originally inserted in them, which 
could not possibly in after ages, in 
centuries, Change their meaning, or 
become obsolete. It is possible they 
might have been amended at the 
time, and that in more important 
articles. We admit, that a liturgy 
formed in the reign of Edward VI, 

improved in that of Elizabeth, stilt 
farther improved in that of Charles II. 
would likewise have borne improve- 
ment, when the measure was at- 
tempted, in the reign of William IT}. 
Although we might not be disposed 
to trust altogether to such improve- 
ments as would have been made by 
Tillotson and Burnet, prelates ot 
great eminence in many respects; 
vet upon the whole, and from the 
specimens of the intended altera- 
tions, we much regret that real 
bigotry and intolerance rendered 
the project abortive. We have so 
much liberality, latitudinarianism, 
er whatever people may please to 
call it, In us, as to wish that every 
allowable accommodation had been 
made to the dissenters, and that 
those who would not be satisfied 
might at least be left without ex- 
cuse. With respect to ceremonies, 
we are not peculiarly either anxious 
or rigid. But after having made 
these concessions, such as our op- 
ponents would perhaps have to 
make on their own account, were 


there any thing fixed and ostensible 
in their institution, we form sach an 
estimate of the general pertection 
attainable in human aflairs, as to re- 
fleet with pleasure and gr ratitude, 
that so great a portion of what 13 
excellent, with so moderate an alloy 
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of imperfection, is secured to us and 
to all our countrymen who are will- 
ing to avail themselves of it, in the 
coustitution of our church and the 
form of her worship. And we have 
pot the least doubt, that any mmpar- 
tial person, imbued with just teel- 
ings of piety, were he to be present 
in a congregation of the establish. 
ment, uniting in her service in the 
manner prescribed and with the 
spirit evidently intended by her, 
taking that active part in the per- 
formance of the service which is 
most considerately provided for all 
engaged in it, and displaying, by 
every thing which can indicate a 
state of mind, that attention, serious- 
ness, earvestuess, and correspon- 
dence of aifection with the varying 
kinds of devotion, which ought to 
be considered as exercised, tor the 
purpose of ascertaining the merits of 
the worship :—in such an assembly of 
worshippers we doubt not that the 
person described would, forthe time, 
abandon his preyudices, and feel an 
jimpulse almost a@ ivresistible as rea- 
sonable, to fall down and worship 
God in the company of those whom 
he would be convinced were then 
worshipping in spirit and in truth. 
Js there no respect, no gratitude, no 
allowance, due to a government, 
which, instead of persecuting our 
religion, or imposing a Corrupt one, 
publicly professes and supports that 
which we believe to be the true and 
the only true one? We are aware 
that there are many dangers to a 
church peculiar to a state of tempo- 
ral prosperity ; but would we restere 
the times of persecution ? | 
We have been led farther than 
we intended in these observations: 
but they do not appear to us to be 
irrelevant. We will now come to 
the matter in hand. We might be 
excused from a very minute exami- 
uation of the several articles of which 
the indictment before us consists, 
could we be satisfied that its readers, 
aud much more its author, would 
take the trouble to read what, by 
anticipation, has been written in an- 
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swer to them. Hooker's Ecclesias 
tical Polity, the fitth book in parti- 
cular, would teach them, that we 
have not quite so little to say in our 
defence as the anonymous censor of 
Olney supposes or would inculcate. 
But it is with real concern we ex- 
press our conviction, that such works 
are not read by those who are most 
concerned to read them; and we 
refer it to their consciences to deter- 
mine, whether they desire to find the 
religion and worship of the great 
body of the nation justifiable. 

‘The first article against the church 
of England is, that “ it is unwar- 
rantable in its authority.” Our au- 
thor immediately enters upon the 
reason: “ Because we find no such 
church, or its ceremonies, or othces, 
mentioned in the Scriptures, which 
we, and all protestants, who protess 
the nameot Christ, declare to be the 
only rule of our fazih and practice.” 
By this observation one would exe 
pect to find in Scripture an exact 
delineation of every circumstance 
relative to the government, minis- 
ters, service, ceremonies, places of 
worship, forms of building, with an 
endless &c, in every society of Chris- 
tians, in every successive age, and in 
every country : from which the | 
smallest departure should be abso- 
lutely unlawful. But will the dis- 
senters, or any denomination ot them, 
or any denomination for a single act 
of their worship, shew us the precise 
scriptural authority tor every Cir- 
cumstance which attends their ser- 
vice? Is the peeuliar mode and 
order and substance of their praying, 
singing, preaching, set down in so 
many words in the Old or New 
Testament ? 

The church of England “ js op 


pressive and degrading to its minis- 


ters.” The reason; because sie 
requires jn them a voluntary and ii- 
mited obedience to men; and a man 
is something Auman, See, tor a com-~ 
parative illustration. of this point, 
Jay's Lite of Winter. 

She ‘is infurteus to the people ;” 
because the corruption oF tus very 
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people puts it out of her power to 
supply ber churches with fit and 
able misters. 

The establishment “ 1s trefing in 
iis ceremones.” The more pity, 
then, that a wise and good man 
should quarrel about @ tritl. ‘The 
argument of the writer on this head 
seems almost to.requue that no pos- 
ture should be used, no apparel 
worn, in the worship of God At 
least we tear that hothing, under 
either head, which our church should 
adopt, would satisiy Adm or “ solem- 
pise ’? Ads mind. 

«Ji is incongruous m its ollices, 
Ju that of ordination: because the 

candidate is “ obliged to declare in 
the inost solemu manner, to the bi- 


Rei ra aes 


shop, that he is ‘moved by the 
dloly Ghost.” Is he obliged to 


appiy for orduration ? And do the 
dissenters, at thei ordinations, re- 
quire no declarations to the same 
purpose? Ought they not so to do? 
Where the declaration jis insincere, 
there is great guilt: aud we hope, 
that as there is less temptation to it 
among the dissenters, it is lhkewise 
jess frequent among them. But this 
objection is sutlicient to discover the 
quo animo, the real disposition, of the 
author. he next observation, re- 
specting the oflice of baptism, is per- 
haps a still more flagrant instance, 
No parent, he says, is permitted to 
answer as godfather to his own 
child; nor any before they have re- 
caved the holy communion, Again, 
where the subject is resuined, ~ and 
@#ill more strongly “« the parents, 
tte most proper guardians of the 
child, are. excluded, and strangers 
appointed to take the charge of 
315 immortal interests! and those 
stranyers,” &c. &e. Now, whether 
se consider this appointment as a 
general security agaist the possible 
weplect of the parents, or as a parti- 


gular one adapted to the danger of 


popery brihe beginniny of the re- 
fovination, can it be any reasonable 
ebyection avast the church of ung. 
and, that she 


“ESMECTIE 


is peculiarly solicitous 
the Christan education 


ef a Lectier to our Neighbour 





s against the Church. | Ocr, 
of her members ? Our author seems 
to triumph in the promise of the 
sponsors, which we have sometimes 
heard, by way of opprobrium, called 
& false vath. It is no oath at all; 
and if it were, it Is not necessarily 
a false one; to call it so, is @ fulse 
ajiirmation. Lad word regen te 
ought, ta all fairness, tobe exph.uied 
by the general senor and soi very 
express of the service, 
Aud we would asl any candid diss 
senter, who considers the strong, ex- 
press, aud uuiversal command re- 
specting baptism to be binding, 
whether he regards the administras 
tion of it as attended with any ef- 
fect; and what that etlect is. 

That great practical abuses exist 
with respect to confirmation, WE ace 
knowledge and regret; but if the 
liturgy were obey ed, wad it iS ane 
swerable for no, CONSEQUENCES arising 
trom disobedience, all would be con- 
sistent and well. We shall make a 
general remark, applicable to this as 
well as the following gilices, by and 
by, 

On the oflice of visiting the sick 
our pamhleteer is very warm and 
positive. It is unnecessary to enter 
into a formal vindication of this ser 
vice, which, on the supposition of the 
right performance of it, we think ca- 
pable of sufficient vindication, We 
will only observe, that our author, 
who aflects a pretty familiar ace 
quaintanee with the canons of the 
church when they answer his purs 
pose, has forgotten to inform his 
Oiney friends, that the O7th canon 
permits a minister, “if he be a 
preacher,’ to mstruct the sick “ as 
he shall think most needful and con- 
yenient? 

Our author assumes a great deal 
when he comes to. the ofhice of bu- 
rial. ‘Phe matter has been discuss- 
ed i our pages by some of our cor- 
respondents, to whom our indexes 
will enable the reader, as yet Wisas 
tisticdon the subject, to refer, ‘Dhe 


asserlionhs 


plirase of God’s takiang the soul of a 
perso Lo Hhimsell, seems to be wrounds 
ur ecles. xu, 75 


ed on the text 
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«Then shall the dust return to the 
earth as it was: and the sp?rit shall 
return unto God who gave it.’ At 
least the whole plilippic of the or 
wey orator is equally applicable 
this scripture, With eqnal iebacty 
he confounds a person’s being de li- 
vered out of the miseries of this sin- 
ful world, with his “ being trans- 
Jated into the full enjoyment of ever- 
lasting bliss.” ‘The first is a plain 
c ase, and our liturgy decides upon it: 
the second is not, and tt does not 
decide. 

3ut we have a general observa- 
‘ion to make, as we announced. The 
whole language of our liturgy is fa- 
yourable to the character of the 
members of the chureh, and seems 


consider them all as Christians of 


some growth. In the present state 
of the church, many disadvantages 
arise from this circumstance. It is 
too just an observation, as applicable 
‘o ecclesiastical government, that 


WW hate’cr is best administered is best. 


A very imperfect system of church 
government well executed, 1s pre- 
ttrable to a faultless one ill executed, 
Now did the church of England pos- 
sess, which hardly any national 
church, or any church on a large 
cale, and for a long time together, 
aas possessed, that power of disci- 
pline over her retained members, 
and of excommunication or exclu- 
ston of those whom she desires not 
to retain, upon which she evidently 
presumes, and which is essential to 
her purity; then there is scarcely an 
4 wee or part of an office, prescribed 
vy her, which would not have an 
shvivus propriety and use; which is 
not such as ought to accomp: any a 


\e 


true member, not only of the vi isible, 
a 


hut of the invisible church of Christ, 


‘roughout life, and take leave of 


Nm dying rand atdeath*. Howiar 
a‘nat onal church may i 3 jus tifted, 


* The two-pennyworth of information 
TOON Olney will instruct the reader, that ex- 
es niaunicated persons ae excluded the pri- 
Viieve ot Christuaa burial 

eSlU Ui bne land: 


uccordimg to the 


Ma any vue Who ule 
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is, 


on the score of prudence or sincerity, 


hh at pretermiussion, OT @ Tescrve net 
at first discernible, respecting those 
who are not properly, even with re- 
spect to outward condnet, but are 
actually her imembers, is another 
question and worthy of discussion 
That part of the Servic A however, 
which seems appropriated to the 
consideration of the case of unwor 

thy members, whether apparently 
so, or really with a contrary ap- 
pearance, is the preaching of the 
word, in which reproof and rebuke 
are as necessary as exhortation and 
encouragement. And here we can- 
not refrain from observing, that, 
amidst the acknowledged < ind preat 
evils arising trom the mixture of cha- 
racters, chiefly, but not exclusivels 

to be found in the religious assem - 
blies of the establishment, there 

something of a compensation in the 
circumstance that it brings withiy 


la 


i ed ls 
the sound of evanvelical truth those 
who most need its admonitions and 
otters, and who would otherwise he 
not indeed least likely, for te 
never enter a church, but tittle 
likely, to have aery knowledge of 


either. The careless, the formal, 
the sensual, even the profane, attend 
the service of the establichme: 
and how many additional subject 
of the Messiah’s kingdom are created 
out ot the number. under al ithtul 
and fervent ministry ! 
Vere the occasion imertan 

enough to require it, we might here 
say 2 . little in illustration of the ex- 
cellence of our fiturey and offices 

particularly the form of public wor 

ship which is observed in the esta- 
blished church. We micht enlarce 
upon the comprenensiveness and 


dig nifled particula laritv ot the contes 
sion, in which the whoie congreca- 
tion are directed to join; the spiri- 
tnality of its we Sey particular! y 
the litany ; and collects ; the peculiar 
excellence of tie general thanks 
tentively peruses the service will perceive 
that there is ne agtual decision rcSpeciing lle 


state Of Lie Géveatec, Gocpeb ete. ©) eoa- 


Pasler, 
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giving, which dissenters themselvess 
have admired; the copious inter- 
mixture of Scripture ; the opportu- 
nity given, and which a prescribed 
form alone can give with any de- 
cency, to the whole congregation, 
ot taking a large share in the wor- 
ship; and the apostolic gravity, 
propriety, and devotion of the com- 
union service. But this would 
occupy almost a volume, did we 
enter into all the particulars desery- 
ing of notice and commendation. 
We will only observe, that, in a sub- 
ject of such preponderating excel- 
ience, candour would allow without 
offence a few blemishes: and we 
could wish that our unmerciful cen- 
sors would either exbibit their own 
service, for they have some, to the 
world, in order to give them the op- 
portunity of comparing the two to- 
vether, and deciding to which the 
preference is due; or, if not to be 
exhibited, 
its not being written or printed, and 
therefore not uniform, would them- 
selves compare, without respect of 
party, the best single specimen of 
their own mode of worship, with that 
which they themselves, or at least 
some of their party, vilify and en- 
deavour to bring into general con- 
tempt 

The dissenting body owe more 
of their existing advantages than 
they imagine to the establishment, 
which they censure and would de- 
stroy. ‘The respect which the civil 
power, in Consequence of its alli- 
ance with the ecclesiastical, enjoins 
and enforces to the latter, diffuses 
that beneficial eflect to those reli- 
gious societies which secede from 
her. They are regarded by the 
public with a portion of the same 
reverence. Another advantage is 
the very od:um which is attached 
to every thing established, and 
which includes a correspondent par- 
tiality in that particular to every 
Institution which Opposes it, A 
third, is the direct protection, which 
is afforded them by law (and the 
heads and representatives of the 


siergy constitute a branch of the 


from the circumstance of 


{ Ocr, 


legislature, the influence of which 
is, and ought to be, great on all re- 
ligious subjects), and to which, not- 
withstandiny their invectives against 
any interference of the state with 
the church, dissenters themselves 
are not backward to appeal. In 
this we tax, not their good sensc, 
but ther consistency. 

People often shelter themselves 
from a charge, by urging it with 
vehemence against another: we 
think, however, that the dissenters, @ 
few of them at least, have something 
yet to learn in point of candour. 
The want of candour in those who 
make the loudest pretences to it, the 
Socinians, particularly Dr. Priestley, 
has been acknowledged and ex- 
posed by dissenters themselves. It 
may be observed in Dr. Doddridge, 
who carried his candour in some re- 
spects to an excess which destroyed 
its nature, that his Expositor 1s 
pretty thickly strewed with un- 
called-for reflections upon some- 
thing in the established church, and 
that some of his most animated im- 
provements are those which are 
chiefly occupied with the differ- 
ences between churchmen and dis- 
senters. In truth, people in general 
only understand or practice one 
side of candour; and if the dissen- 
ters have just cause in some circum- 
stances to complain, as the present 
author does, of the supercilious airs 
of ecclesiastics in the church, some 
of them may with equal justice re- 
turn the complaint, and allege, in 
excuse for the distance they keep, 
that they can scarcely associate with 
their friends of the. dissenting in- 
terest without being made to under- 
stand and feel, whether intention- 
ally or not, the degrading views 
which the latter entertain of the 
church to which they belong; with- 
out its being made pretty apparent, 
that the clergym: in of his yer s 
church is considered and pitied a 
a weak, preyodiced, or insincere man. 
With such terms of association, ne 
wonder if there is some backward- 
ness to associate. We hope our 
Olney friend will make the best 
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vse of these wellrintendcd sugyes- 
tions. And for tis, further agsist- 
ance, we will transcribe a passage 
from an author whom we have no 
doubt he respects, and from.a work 
with which we suppose him ac- 
quainted, 

«Do not,’ says Mr. Baxter in 
his Poor Man’s Family Book, pp. 
$36, 337, “ peevishly pick quar- 
rels with the pravers of the church, 
nor come to them with humoursome 
prejudice. Think not that you 
must stay away, or go out of the 
church, for every passage that 1s dis- 
orderly, unmeet, yea, or unsound, or 
untrue. For the words of the 
prayer are the work of man ; and 
while all men are fallible, imperfect, 
and sinful, their prayers and praises 
and preaching will be like them- 
selves. And he that is the highest 
pretender, and the peevishest qua- 
reller, hath his own failings, Jf I 
heard him pray, it’s ten to one | 
could tell you of much immethodi- 

calness at least, and sometimes 
falsehoods, in his words. We must 
join with no church in the world, if 
we will join in nothing that is 
faultv. Nor is every fault made 
mine by my presence. | profess to 
come thither to worship God ac- 
cording to the Gospel, and to own 
all that the pastor saith which is 
agreeable thereto; but not to own 
all that he saith, ba hether in preach- 
ing or in prayer, in God’s name, or 
his own, or ours. 

Some good observations concern- 
me fattions anti-churches occur a 
few pages betore. 

We must not conclude this review 
without apprizing the author of the 
invective which we are now le Wing, 
that by applying to Messrs. Riving- 
ton he may obtain a pamphlet, not 
moch larger than his own, entitled 


A servous Call to a constant and de- 


Pout Aitendance on the stated Ser- 
vices of the Church of England ; in an 
Addre SS from a Clergyman to his Pa- 
rishioners. By the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Rosinson, M. A. Vicar of St. M: ary s, 


Leicester, It i is reviewed by us mM 


Our vol. for 1803, pp. 282, &c.; and 
Curist, Opsery. No. 82. 
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we recommend the perusal of it to 
all dnpartial observers and readers, 
certainly not excepting those oO} 
Olney. 


- eT 


Lhe Shipwreck of St. Paul: a Seato 
nian Prize Poem: by the Rev 


CHuaries James: HIoanr, A. M 


, 
Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Cam 
bridge, and Vicar of Blandford 
Forum, tn the County of Dorset 
Cambridge, Deighton; London 
Hatchard. 4to, pp. 18, i808, 

‘Tost who have attempted to trace 

the other faculties and powers of the 

mind to their sources, and have dis- 
played the omnipotence of labour in 
forming logicians, critics, and plitlo- 
sophers, have in general considered 
the spirit of poctry as an ‘ afflatus,’ 
an inspiralion—the touch of som 
invincible and apittiie hand, Com- 
mon Clay will make the scholar; but 
the poet is supposed to be fore dot 
more etherial elements: the first 
may be the man of Prometheus; the 
last can be animated “ only by a) 
spark from heaven.” We are gene- 
ral haters of monopolies, and are 
therefore little disposed to put our 
seal to a theory which levies such 
an exclusive tribute of ‘admuration 
for the poet. It must be confessed 
however, that, if one thing moret!ia: 
another hampers us in the support of 
ali opposite theory, it is the Mouszz 

Etonienses, Seaton -nses, xonienses 

&c. &c. &e, Good disputants hav 

always been foond when the pudhic 

voice required them; 2cute critics 
have started into birth when a little 
sourness in the national humour 


‘promised to provide them reaqg 


novelists have sprung up to feed the 
by} ; } f a mT 
pudiic pape whenever the p : 
purse was likely to feed them: bnt 
though universities have catied. ane 
patrons have rewarded: 


the Crowns ane Cups Ot 


‘ 
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NMieecenases trave Deen suspends: 


fore the eves of the students for s 
century, svarcely half a poems 
have been produced whiehthe Almic 
Matres have not been glad to hurry 


into natimely 
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they saw the light. However, then, 
we miay feel it nec essary to dispnte 
the homage which is rendered to 
Poetry by some, as her birtheright, 
still we are constrained to admit 
that she has something extra-mun- 
dane in her constitution; that she 
is not governed by common rules or 
excited by common allurements ; 
and that although the ereat and the 
rich may ‘call this spzrie from the 
vasty deep,” the question will recur 
—‘* but will it come when thou dost 
cald it?” 


Stull, however, we are by no 
means inclined to deprectate the 
value of academical prizes — tor 


poetry. They sometimes, though 
perhaps rarely, serve to aw aken 
powers which have slumbered only 
for want ofacall; and in the case 
of some French poets, and in those 
of Porteus, Glynn, Grant, and Heber, 
with a few others, these mercenarics, 
if we may so call them, im the poeti- 
cal army, have tairly rivaled the 
most free and unbought soldiers. 
These prizes also, if not ofien the 
stimulants of genius, are generally 
the rewards of industry. If, more- 
over, they neither create poets, nor 
materially improve the poetry of 
‘ia age, they probably mend the 
writers of prose, by practising them 
In. that species of composition which 
the genius of moral poetry demands, 
and which is at once compact, lorci- 
ble, and figurative. ‘That such be- 
nefits do in fact spring from the 
spiritof poetical patronage, we con- 
sider the poem now before us as 
incontestably — It i3 so 
respe ctable, that we rejoice any 
foreign impulse should have forced 
it from the author. Its classical 
references, colouring, and idiom, 
assure us that he 1s a man of indus- 
try and acqnirements; and its point 
and chastity, if transferred to the 
regions of pr se, would serve well to 
record the transactions of history, ¢ 
to convey the lessons of the sata. 
If this poem remind us of any Eng- 
writer, it ts Goldsmith. Now 
ose of Goldsmith is closely al- 
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hOer, 
fields of 
poetry, the former no doubt derived 
from the latter much of the neatnese 
and point which it possesses, — If, 


terary labours were in the 


therefore, Myr. Hoare should 
little other harvest froin his poetical 
labours: if in future the muse should 
rove coy, or the public ungratetal ; 
will (if our doctrine be well 
founded) be rewarded by finding 
himself in some degree a master ot 
that easy * and polite prose which 
distinyuished the golden age of Eng- 
Wish Lisebebiien, We think, indeed, 
that a large proportion of the work 
proclaims the artist not long to have 
handled the implements of his trade; 
but this circumstance, while it apo- 
logizes for some parts which are 
better designed than executed, leads 
us, In reading the poem, not to rest 
upon but to look forward to the 
future labours of the author. We 
hope, also, that it may give a better 
form to the Seatonian poems than 
they have for some years possessed, 
For some time it has been the 
fashion with the candidates to write 
in what they eall blank verse—that 
is, in lines composed of ten syllables, 
or more or less, and with or itlenas 
a certain rbythin or cadence. Nov 
Mr. Hoare has condescended to 
rhyme; and, in this respect, we trust 
that future candidates will tread in 
his steps: so that whereas in these 
poems both sound and sense were 
sometimes wanting, the former at 
least may henc eforth be guarantied 
to them. Another habit of these 
versifiers has been, to make up in 
bombast what they wanted in force, 
Now this poem is. perfectly free 
from this fault, and is a model oi 
simplicity. ; 
Sut while the poem is certainly 
very creditable to lr. Hoare’s ta. 
leuts, yet the reader, as he trave! 
through it, will rare ly arrive at any 
of those 0: ses, those ever bri sht and 
verdant spots, which at once rewar 
his toil and charm it away. The 
passage im which the missionary | 
and is cheered on his 
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“Cease then your fears, ye Saints; th’ 
uplitted rod 
T+ silence kiss, and dare to trust your Gsod 
Bold in his strength, with boudest danyers 
COPE 5 
Smile e’en im tears, and mid despairing hope, 
See Heaven tor you tts boundless all ex- 
pand! 
See Earth obedient work at your comuand ! 
lhe coward fils at your approach give way, 
And yawning Ocean vomits forth his prey 
Recoiling lions tly the shield of truth; 
{’rush’d the red dragon, blunt the serpent’s 
tooth. 
And thou, dread Providence! 
awtul name 
Extends through all eternity the same ; 
To tarthest ages kind alike to all, 
The God of Jacob, and the God of Paul; 
Still now, e’en now, thy mystic love untold, 


v hese 


And guard thy saints, as thou didst guard of 

old 
« But chief tor him each dark event dis- 

pose, 

W hate’er his name, and all thyselt disclose, 

Who, fir’d with holy love, at thy commaud, 

dire atly obedient, 

‘Po sound thy tr uth, the message oi the sk ys 

And give unbought what w urlds could never 
buy! 


teimpis some distant land, 


Where’er he roams, whate’er sequester’d spot 

Molds his rude couch, or hides his turt-clad 
cot: 

Whether he treads the sultry 


shores that pine 
twin red Cancer and the burning Line; 
Or where the solid wave forgets to rvar, 
und Greenlana’s coasts, or trozen Lubra- 
dor; 
) hy ain, cetestial! with thy y brig! rhitest ray Ny 
And light him lonely on his devious wey! 
Sull round his path with tenderest care as- 
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Each « dire 
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Give him, untolding all lis bright desien 
[rr the dull stream of eloquence divine, 
To bend obedient nations to his call, 


} Moai, fortiitul, zealous, emulous Oo} Pay! ” 


borne witness to the ex- 


this 


liaving 
cellencies of poem, our 


7 , 
Wiiii pe 


COom- 
mendation rendered less 
enumeration of 


funcy that we 


suspicious by a free 
the detects which We 
discover in tt. 

Too large a proportion of the 
poem (it appears to us) is dedicated 
to the storm. It was impossible to 
Manulaciure a storm without going 
to the First Aéneid for 
‘Lhe author should, however, 
remeinbercd, that the 
of Virgil are not always “ hung with 
black ;*’ that his storm is a small 
part of a long poem; and that he 
relieves the nerves of bis readers by 


We 
materiais. 
have 
‘ - 3 
« heavens 


frequent contrast, by happy inter- 
changes of light and shade, of the 
tender and the sublime. It is pro- 


bably owing to this defect—namely, 
the disproportionate space occupied 
by the description of the storm— 
that the poem comes less home 
to our business and feelings. If 
the poem had been less Roman and 
more English; if it had less bustle 
and more sentiment; if Vir; i had 
been Jess consulted than the author’s 


; OS 


own teeluugs, it would hare more 
certainly gained and more perma- 
nentiy fixed the public regard. 


Some few touches of sentimentin 
the piece make us regret that the 
author should be such a niggard of 
them, and that he should neglect to 


? | - S aig Rea ieee lee 
co that often, wnicn he haz some- 


times done so Wei. 
Lhe versinication, if is OUt 1ustice 
add * seamounts Y a m 
fo aud, 18 UneyUuai. Svunie Coue- 


ee e- 1c —e1e ae 
are extremeiy eit. VLVUUSs =i = 
otHers Would Casi: y B@umiel 


VW e trust that a 


Loe tical : 
of improvement, 


second edition will give tue author 
us '\ Opportunity of bestow ig if. 
UL pon the whole, we taink the 


uNniVersitV Has feason to Oe salished 


’ 5 
with the brows around wmend it Ras 


\ ' a — be are ir . 
this vear bound ws DAYS. it iS ak 
rare thing for tnem to get a poem 
+S Q sue fsreir TiOiie % >» RSeTe _ ere .- 


. 


ee 
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O80 


doubt that they feel ou the present 


occasion all the dehuht of meu w o 
have made a very good bargam. If 
Nir. THloare should not, amidst the 
Ty nic lyre Cl wht tb tits protessioual 
labours present, hid 


i! expedient to 
ypt thy re | 


dlution of 2 brother 
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[Ode T. 
poet, “nunc versus et csetere ludicra 
pono,” we venture to prophesy tha 
lis next poem will enjoy the same 
academical with — thi 

and both deserve and inherit a larger 
portion of popular esteem, 


distinction 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A Lite of St. Neot, the elder 


{ 
Brother of Altred the Great, by the Rev. 


B.1).:— The Kemains of 
Rinelish Verse, by 
1, fosq.s—A History of Brazil, by 


\ndrew Grant, recently returned 
-—— A new 


i ited tito 


from 


and unt vin }editton, 


in 7° a! LOD, «OT Pat rick, Low th, Arnold, 
and Whitby’s Commentary on the Holy 
Seriptures: a new Edition of the Prin- 
ciples ot Surgery, for the Use ot Chirurgical 
Students, with Additions, by John Pearson, 
Esq. j—and a voluine of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. &. Lavington. 

ir. Cappe is preparing for the press a 
complete History of the Lite of Chirist, as 
elated by the tour Evangelisis; in which he 
Proy s to liiterweave into one continued 
Narrative their several accounts of his mira- 


admonmiuons, precepts, con- 


troversies with the Jewish rulers, &c. &c. 


Protes 


the Roval Seciety, giving an account of his 


rr Davy } rend a paper before 


eiectrical ¢€ X} rirnents on the decomposition 
i 

6¢ the earths, by which he has shewn that 

’ i: = , . a 

’ e afl metalic Oxides, a discovery 


9 : ain . an 
WHC May ve considered as commpieting the 
thaline and earthy bodies, and 
aA hi ‘ hem ail philosophy, 


i +) Per eriweoets 
Dr Parry, ot Ba lh, i ba TECcCenuLy 4 ivesli- 


] 
onted the causes of the decay of wood, and 
1} neans Of preventing I. For this pu Hose 
I 
he recoinmenad application of a prepara- 
t of tl I ‘ous kind mixed with a cer- 
ci 2 \ i stig bi . 2 i i a i «< ae 
tain porte Gi b ix Live pPrOoportlon ol 
t meredien s, and the mode ol mixing 
it f ace i i ’ | i f twelve Ounces of 
resi (1) , © ct Of roll briustone, 
' 
#ach ¢ \) ‘ al, bad thas owas 
‘ 
: 

“! r 1 slowly, os ly 
mit ‘ N« ! tid i { 
t rr | 

? tiif il tU Wiltcit hs 
; J , ’ 


soon as the solid ingredients are dissolved, 
will be fit for use. It is recommended to 
dress every part ot the wood-work with this 
coniposition, twice over betore the parts are 
put together, and once afterwards; and a 
hizher state of preservation is promised tron 
It should 
be observed, that in preparing this varnish, 
it is 


its use than has yet been attained 


advisable, in order to prevent ac 


dents, to use an earthen vessel, and to make 
the fire in the open at. 

A curious piece of antiquity has lately 
been discovered in the church - yard of Teme] 
Hlemstcead, Herttordshire. 
the 


earth about four tect 


In digging a vault, 
had 


below the surfac e, 


sexton, when he excavated 


the 


telt 


his spade to strike against something solid 


which, upon mspection, he found 


large wrought stone, which proved to be the 


Was 3 


lid of a coflin, and under it the coffin en 


lire, which was atterwards taken up in per- 


fect condition; but the benes contamed 


therein, on being exposed to the air, erum 
hled toe dust. On the lid of the coffin is an 
luscription, partly effaced by time, but still 

} 


= ay ae 
sulllcientiv fevibic, 


to prove it contained the 
ashes of the ec te brated Offa, king ot the 
Mi , 


berciaus, who rebuilt the abbey of St. Al- 


an’s, and died In the eighth century. The 
cottin ts about six feet and a halt long, and 


. -_— , ‘ 
contaims a niche or resting place 


, 
” np 
for th 
> AHA also a Groove ON eat 


ch side tor the 


head. and 


arms, Pkewise for the legs: it Is curious!¢ 
ved, and aliosetier unique of the kind 
‘the curate ot the parish, the rev. Mr. Bing- 
ham, dias ae posited tia a house adjecent 
the church-vard, where the curious 
MOCK dally wii Hours to see it, ay 


tude tr the seventh centu! 


dhe Valli street road rai Wilden 
price Cc, and many a maar Couns has 


I iy bree ib foun | 1h} 


—T : 
y While Ci Lite for 





we 


» 
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rious barrows inthe neighbourhood of Stom maturity. On the same principle, potatoes, 


eR 


henee, under the direction of sir) Richard from bleal parts of the country, ar not 


~ 


Hoare, bart., and with the aid and assistance — fiable to curl, 


of ALB Lambert, esq., ind found a number 


ol ¢ LWPlOUs remains ot 4 eltne Orpamenets, wel NEW SOUT I] WW AL! > 


as be ads, buckle :, and broaches ta amber, In consequence, | swe unaes tand, of some 
"| ‘ ! . ' ?} 
Ww d, aiid voll - One Of whilet, lor its Cy spirited eliorts mace ny fOVETIIOF bot l : 
eance and appropriate fore, 1 suid to be at New South Wak 7 epi the vice and i 
once 2 prook of the nobility of the person Tot prouy acy ) cya ly prevailing In that 
whom the barrow was raised, and the elevance — colony, md particulas Orevi he ohicers 
of the arts at the pertod of the interment, fron tatroducm ry ng 
: . , ' ee P ee 
abou lel ele, sé Ws Pros tie pore st rit prt rlow, tive llitta yal iitS, j)3 i iff ’ rch th }? VEN 
- ae } ; ‘ | } > r 
A creat advantave is said to arse inthe 9 amost troutiul source of disorders, the olicer3 
eulcure of potal Cs, from setting those pota of the colonv, headed = b the heulelaut- 
toes which are intended for seed later, and governor, ala alacad ft © UMMA, f- 
inl * , iow of vhen they are \ | fram the vor ment ced 
Ti me them tip) Caritey, than when they are moved hiin trom the government, and pike 
© ’ , . . tf - 
; itemded tor food, Lhe produce from such blmanm astate of conlnemen bic 1S how, it 
? es . ° 4 . ’ ' 
t, () > ure said to have stronger powers ol is sald, on his return to Fagland Lis Garinis 
LU 
, we efat * i La | \; hle t an PARK na ‘ il] ci bf 7 t ' ti }, et ¢ ” 
is v¢ Lattonl, Albkal LO Pe CSS Tldbie YO Glsee ’ CONCAUCL WLil, GOUDLiLSS, JXiiue tha Mu, t “as 
+! } } . : AS conan ester. 
re fuk trom plauis suffered to grow to full judicial scruuny. 
baad ° a 
7] } 
i) ERE ———- - 
al Cw , ‘ ~ ’ , 7T » ’ ) | ‘ ry’, \ v ‘ 
| LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
' 
inf | ee Se : D.. » f {ie bite 
. THEOLOGY. rractice 1n various rarts of Great fGritain:s 
A Sermon against Witchcratt, preached in by Lhomas libbs. 8vo._ ¢ 
els ‘ ° ’ ) r . ; j - . ' | “ar mor 
LY the Parish ¢ fhurcil O11 Creat raxton, fiun- Good Advice 10% tne Huasband: l inv? 
tye sa . ’ ~ ) . : ee BR oe , aa on ‘ 
nel Ldwaonshlie, July 17, 1808, with a Briet tiarvest, and tor all Others who la? , 
, , 
ult % - { ehin ] ‘ harsl ia: carr f re b d i i, 
Account ot the Circumstances which lea to hard in warm Weather: by J. Bedd y 
the 


two atrocious Attacks on the Person of Ann M.D. 7s. 


j | : ‘ b pay . tt lan L. rer: Fancher 
Azzard, a re puted Witch ; by the rev. Isaac jhe Gentieman Farmer and lin 2 man & 
s . ‘ ’ a Y . , t ‘ ’ ] y + oY . , - 
yAN) AVNICNOLSON, A. NI. Ls, od. West user A SSiStaht, IN 1 sasialbiil { ‘ 


Christ’s Supremacy, and His Church’s peditiously computing the Vali Or any 
, J i . t 
‘Tie a i a if } eee coo oe ae a cata ae Seer. ,  ashenin i : 
t t rivilece delended acaulust Human L surpa- Quantity Lan } at Various viven j i es r 
| @lle taA% ro re . $ 4 1% ! 
| Cl Hon. 1s, Acre, rom is. to 10/.; by \V. francis 


‘a ; A Critical Essay on the Ninth Book of %s, 64. 

Bishop Warburton’s Divine Leyation of lilustrations of the Lay of the last Miz 

rug Moses, WN hich cained the LLulse an Prize 4 by strel, consistin r Ol iweive \ iews 4 
wu } 


} \T , eee P sas P RS eaass x 
JON avorman Pearson, Scholar Ul dijuily Rivers Bothwick, MUtrici 1 arrow Iyviot 


5 
— , A : ; . i 
t sul College, Cambridge. 4s. and iweed, SMeraved Dy rhe » from 

‘ } ° z } _ e , >] } , | 

aU A new Argument tor the Existence of Drawings taken on the Spel by J. UL. tky 
bth God, toolscap Svo. 3s. of Oxtord. To which are atixed Descr 
n 4) . . 
A es me ‘ 


A Vindication of Evangelical Preaching, ons and Annotations by Mr. Walter Sc 


a 
Lhe ina Letter to a Barrister, occasioned by the hiv. 1/. 11s. O64. proots 2). 12s. od 
,» and First Part of his Hints to the Public and Le- Herodoti Halicarnassei Histericarum Libr? 
a wmisiature y by John Siyles. 3s. 6d. JX. Musaruin Nominibus inseri 
or te An bssay on Future Punishments, intend- Wesselinglanus passim relictus, arg 
Lousl¥ ed to shew that the Doctrine of Endless Mi- rum que, ac temporuim notatio; Eait 
ni Sery Is inconsistent with the Gospel of Jesus cl Volgangi Neizu, Svo. 15s. larg 
Pris Christ; by R. Wright. 8d Li, 10s 
at The Oitce of Reason in Religion; by A Letter to the Livery < rick 
is Ty John Clarke, D. D. Author of the Auswer to to the Duties and Othce of Sherut, by Sir 
bi tie Question, “Why are you @ Chistian.” Kichard Piilltps, Aoit. ot the Si . 
nial Ju. UF ZS, Sa. pel Uuzeu. I VOU allig Vhacic se \ ke -Bs. b - 


bs - ‘~ as ~ Ae A 

is fe MISCELLANEOUS. bitiny the Chinese Sic " Dre 

Wil [} > *, > sn 6 \ . 4 oat ~ > ’ t _ \ 

he Experimental Farmer; being Siric- tor the Murepean Alarkets, Aleans : 

il ad ¥ yr) —. . ’ } , ‘ > *% : yf i by 1 } ‘ \} t 

bULAG *MiCS OL Various Dram Aes O1 lush Wray nal leralloms, Ms Viclic ald euicunas he Ue 
‘$pticullure, diawa trom a lobe Series oh Ou, 
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KELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


~~ BCs 


, v r. rAW « 

7 * » ‘ >» 
Ir general lt-veuriy imeeting of the 
Sundav-school Society was held on the 12th 


of October. Lhe con 


} st , 


rep rieag, Mat 


aittee 
since their last meeting they 
L4.+ te 
the use ot 77 
S000 


Natl Issuc dad 
BiLOo spelling DUOUKS, 
115 bibles, tor 


taining upwards ot 


tuiuents, ana 
' ’ 


schools, con- 
children. Siuce 
the commencement of their institution, they 
have distiibuted about 258,000) spelling- 
books, 397,000 testaments, and 7500 bibles, 
ty about SOOO schools, contaimng 251,000 


children, bestdes a sum of 4Lt70/. for the 


payment of teachers. In consequence of 
r ‘ » . . = } wn Pe 2 

1 Pg 4 Appice i S is0in Lie Isi@’s ol Man 
nad «rue Sey, the SUCH t\ has choaged to 

extend its chartiable aid to these Islands, as 


weil as to fersey, Alderney, Sark, and Scilly. 


tated to have re- 
North 


and its atten- 


eyredal Ti} al OCliel tL Was 


eo ots tt . °. } 
auitea to Lie ithii tbitaunts at \\ aiecs 


1 


trom the society’s exertions ; 
tion was now directed to the southern divi- 
ston of that princh ality. 
this object, LEC,QOV copies of the spelling- 
book in Welsh 


bution 
SLavntale 


pecuniary 


had been printed for distri- 
The society calls on the public tor 

aid in their most praiseworthy 
undertaking ; we trust thet their call 
y heard and promptly 


and 


will be extensive 
obeyed. 

Lhe exertions of the Sunday-school Society 
having occasioned a general demand tor the 
Welsh Scriptures, the British and Foreign 
Vible Society have been induced to print 
large stereotype editions of the Scriptures in 
tinal language, which they sel] at a low raie, 
(a rate by whick they incur a loss of more 
than 2O00/.) to any Welsh minister, whether 
die be subseriver or not, who applies tor then 
tu the Depositary, No. 169, Fleet Street, 

METHODIST CONTERENCE, 
The sixty-ftth annual conterence of the 


id Cowneaton with the Rev. Jobn 


/. , Pe : i 
yyesiey, was veld at bristol in July dast. 
ad “ = } 
ihe total number ot them members through- 


d it upwaids Ol 317,0 HW: 


vid. 13 Great Britain, 126,655; in lreland, 


4 


24,999; Gioraliar, 40; West Indies and 
Prova Seotia, 14,746, of whom only 1240 
are whites, the resi being blacks or people 
Cl coiour ; end dn the United States, 151,500, 
rr, , ° 

Att Hnuibvbcr ol new chapels building, Or ta 
Le P , e pre Tal yeas, in boucland aud 


In pursuance of 


Veuies, is 129. There is one part of the 
directions ot the annual conterence, respect 


i public worship, which we should be glad 
to see carried into «leet in every church and 
cnapebin the kingdom 

* We regnest that all our chapels may 
be turnished with hassocks, or with kneeling 
boards; so that every excuse may be taken 
away tron those who pe rSist a the zrreverent 
and uwraseripturad Custom ot siting while at 
prayer, 

“ We desire that all our preachers will 
strongly urge on theiy congreyations the pro- 
pricty and importance of standing while they 
sing the praises of Gud.” 

SPANISH PRISONERS. 

Many hundred copies of the New Testa- 
ment, in the Spanish language, were distri- 
buted among the Spanish prisoners, Just be- 


tore their Jeaving this country. 


WEST INDIES, 

We stated in a former Number, that a 
missionary had been sent by the London 
‘Lhis mis- 
sionary, Mr. Wray, writes, that he has, on 
the whole, been weil received there, and 


Missionary Society to Demerara. 


that his congregation is receiving large ac- 
cessions to its numbers of persons of every 
colour ; but that only a tew ot the negroes 
understand as yet what they hear, though 
they manifest a general desire for informa- 
When the 
service is ended, he is commonly surrounded 


tion on the subject of religion. 


by a number of the negroes, Inquiring into 
the meaning of what they have heard, but 
have not understood, and desiring to be 
He has adopted the plan of 
vhich many of 


taught to pray. 
teaching them a catechism, 
them commit to memory with great ease, aud 
The 


principal things he wants are, teachers to 


appear earnestly desirous of learning. 


assist him, and time, for the night is the only 
‘Lhe 


clildren, bowever, who attend him in 


season ihe nevroes can command. 


black 
tie day ume, learn very fast, and some ot 
them even beuta ta teach others. 

Mr. Elliot, who went as a inissionary to 
Tobuso, has received liberty to preach on 
and he observes, 


Cstiutes >: 


seven dierent : 


tnat * the OF} 
ing and ¢iving instructions to the negroes 


their earpest desire of boku 


yoortunities he ehyoy sot preach- 


aud othets, 





1808.] 

taught, the good eflects already produced 

on the minds and conduct of some, and the 

strone attachment of a few individuals to 

him and to the eause of Chiist, atlord hin 

great encouragement to persevere im the 
tk he had begun.” 
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OLATHE E. 
The general tate of the mission im this 
island is represented by the lust accounts, 
dated January 1808, to be we arly tue sae 


asx duriny the precedi r ¥Cal 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


I 


Tr circumstances of the war in Spain have 
varied litde since our last publication. — It 
does not appear that any reintorcements of 
moment had reached the French army up to 
the beginning ot this month. At that time 
its number was estimated ut 40,000 men, It 
occupied for the most part the Jett bank of 
the Ebro, and scemed chiefly employed in 
strenethening its position against the ex- 
pected attack of the patriots, a great part of 
whose torces (amounting in all, Independent- 
ly of armies of reserve, to 120,000 men) had 
approached within a league of the French 
eutrenchinents. A general engagement was 
likely soon to take place ; the Spanish com- 
manders probably deferring the attack wutil 
the rescued army of their countrymen from 
the Baluec, and the force under sir David 
Baird consisting of 12,000 men, both wivei 
had made their appearance oil sr Andcro,were 


1 


in « condition to act on the right wing of the 


hon 


hiench army, which had extended itself so 
iar to the westward as to re-occupy Dilboa. 
Lhe co-operation of these two bodies of gal- 
lant and well-appointed troops with the main 
army, would probably ensure, under Divine 
Vrovidence, the total deiewt of the French. 
It is difficult to account for the tardiness with 
which succours arrive from France: it seems 
to indicate the apprehensions ot Bonaparte 
on the side of Austria; and that his plan at 
present is merely to retain, if he can, his 
footing in Spain, until he shall have awed 
vt beaten the emperor of Austria intu sub- 
iuission, When he will probabiy endeavour to 
puur ont the fullness of bis fury on the bead 
vt that devoted country, 

ihe diiliculties which Honaparte eXpe- 
menees at the present moment have proba- 
hiv occusioned the singular interview which 
has taken place between him and the eipe- 
tor Of Russia, at Erturth in Saxony. No 
sulmmon Object can have induced these em- 
perors ot the north and the west to wider- 
fake such a journey: yet it is nut ebsious 


a) 1; Ae 
“Let purpose of real uulity can be advanced 


“yal, whych Dught not bave been entrusted 


to the ayeDey of their ordinary diplomatiste 
One ettect of the meeting is said to be, a 
proposition made to our court, by a specia 
messenger, on the subject of a general peace. 
lt this statement be correct, the insidious 
ness of the proposal is sufficiently apparent 

nor can it be doubted that the main end at 
making it is to gain time for maturing his 
projects against Spain. We, of course, will 
refuse to treat, execpt in conjunction with 
our allies, the Spaniards, the Portugueze, the 
Sicilians, and the Swedes. ‘This refusal wili 
furnish a tresh theme tor dceclamation, and 
be adduced to justity some fuither measures 
of agyression and dismembcrment on the 


part ol these autocrats. 


‘Lhe Spanish minister of state, Cev: los, 
who accompanied Ferdinand the Seventh ta 
Bavonne, and afterwards returned to \iadrid 
In the train of Joseph Bonaparte, lias pub- 
lished «a highly interesting detail of the pro- 


tlicate contrivances by which Ferdinand was 
seduced to Bayonne, and there forced to re 
nounce the throne of Spain. [t exiubits al- 
tovether a tissue of such perfidious and de- 
testable arts as hardly have their peralled 
even in the annals of revolutionary France 

The supreme janta ef Spain has begua 
the exercise of its functions at Madrid. The 
count Florida Blanco presides in 1 

Lisbon has been completely evacuated by 
the French, who have been removed in Bri- 
tish ships to Quiberon Bay. It affords us 
great satisfaction to find that the convention 
ot Cintra contained a secret article, by which 


the enemv was obliged to rel 


plunder he had acquired in Portugal. Stull, 
however, the copventioi is 1 ( ect Oo} al- 
mist universal reprobation, and the call tor 
a strict in juiry into the circumstances that 
led to it, which the cits of London ventured 
to address to the throne, is echoing from 


* 3 1) is —- 
every corner ofthe khinedom. Both sn Hew 
Dalryviaple and sir A. Wellesley have arrived 
ve Eueland, and, we mav presume, Nave al- 


ready rendered to GeVeruiees ZL UeeQuue ve 


(uerr euhduct. 


{ 
a) 





Ry Sia is * vid to have th OWll large reine 

. ) ty } ‘ 
forcements tuto Finland, and to have obtain 
ed some recent advantages in that quarter 
ove Sweat Lhe « iryapvabtor td, however, 18 


now closed by an armistice between the two 


leaves them, tor the present, 


e eround they 


Seve Lh i man fleet which 
t q ot 4 1 | { Port Baltic, accor lig ta rep rt. 
has been dismantled and Jatd ap for the 


Wi | le ol thi Port has been 
Tails \N ( Ives Cre tibalaty LO the report. 
It was found imprac ticuble, trom the num- 
ber and strength of the batteries on shore 


, 


7) 
to ettect tbe the Russian 


destruction ot 
squadron, 





Deaths.— Answers to Correspondents.-- Frrata. 


The American 
An 


rson, solicitiny its 


embarea is stil rigorously 
maintamed., 


Nr. Teth 


drawn from him a kind of epol 


address from Boston to 


removal, has 


pare lic Te} ly, 


marking, however, his determination not to 
} ‘ 
relax th 


measure inthe shehtest devree, 


an | 
fie nett 


for the 


surplus of ou 


consolidated tuod 


quarter ene the 20th Inst. we 


9,308,0005 > in the corresponding quarter of 


last vear, it was 2,102,000/, The amount ot 


the war taxes m the quarter JUST ended, is 


6,404,000: in the corresponding quarter of 


last year it was 6,179,000/ The nett pro- 

the property tax para into the ex. 

chequer im the year ending 10th of October, 
SOS, ts 11,841,000/, 


duce ot 








DEATHS. 





vicar of Long Bennington, 
in of Farndon cum Balderton, 
\ ofts. 

At Sedgetord, the Rev. Thomas Weather- 
head, vicar of that parish, and of Rougham 
and Easton, all in Nortolk. 

A ed Rev. 


= 
7, 


t ni, Al. A. 


the Richard Weadding- 


rector of Cavendish, Suttoik, in 


the gut of Jesus college, Cambridge. 

At the house of his father, at Shrawley, 
co. Worcester, the Rev. George Bourne, 
M.A. tellow of Worcester college, Oxford, 


: a as hie i 
and vicar of Steeple-Barton, co. Wore. 


At the parsonuce, Sutton-upon- Derwent, 
near York, the Rev. John Sarraude, rector 
Qf that parish. 

Rev. Mr. Lloyd, vicar of 


Stapleton, 


Leic.y, the Rev. J. Barnes, rector of 


South-town, and vicar of 
Yarmouth, Nortolk. 

Aged 55, atter having been 20 years se- 
verely afflicted with paralysis, the Rev. W. 
W iltan, ot Melford, Sutfolk. 

Rev. A. Cockrigg, of Saxilby, in Line 
colnstiure. 


Gorleston, next 


tev. Benjamin Ingham, vicar of Ardsley, 
in Yorkshire. 

At Cottingham, near Hull, the Rev. Tho- 
mas ‘Thirlwell, M.A. of Brazennose college, 
Oxford, and vicar of Cottingham, 

At his lodgings in Yarmouth, the Rev, 
William Leigh, dean of Tlereford, and rec- 
tor of Plumstead, with Witton and Brune 
dale annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Mr. Llovd, of the Hay, Brecknock. 
He was thrown ¢rom his horse, and so very 
much injured that he died inunediately. 
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